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FOREWORD 


The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
has  become  nationally  known  not  only  among  colored  people,  but 
among  the  whites,  both  North  and  South. 

W.  J.  Simmons,  “Imperial  Wizard”  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  has 
referred  to  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  as  the  Klan’s  chief  opponent. 

At  the  trial  of  John  Williams  who  was  accused  of  murdering 
Negro  peons  on  his  farm  in  Jasper  County,  Georgia,  a  special  chal¬ 
lenge  was  issued  to  talesmen  before  they  were  accepted  as  jurors. 
The  reports  of  the  trial  stated  that  in  the  course  of  the  examination 
of  veniremen,  counsel  for  Williams  “sought  particularly  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  any  of  the  prospective  jurors  were  members  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  or  if 
‘voluntary’  counsel  in  the  case  received  any  part  of  their  pay  from 
that  source.” 

That  is  an  encouraging  sign,  indicative  of  the  widespread  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  work  the  Association  is  doing.  When  white  men  in 
Georgia  are  afraid  that  justice  will  be  administered  to  one  of  their 
number  accused  of  crime  because  of  the  activities  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  it  is  proof  positive  that  those  activities  are  having  a  profound 
effect. 

A  group  of  persons  also  thought  it  necessary  to  form  the  Dixie 
Defense  Committee.  The  officers  of  the  Committee  issued  from 
the  headquarters  at  Atlanta  a  circular  letter  appealing  for  members 
and  funds  in  which  it  was  stated: 

“The  Dixie  Defense  Committee  is  an  organization  of  citizens,  composed 
of  men  and  women  of  the  South,  whose  object  is  to  refute  the  slander  and 
libel  and  to  combat  the  vicious  propaganda  that  is  being  circulated  through¬ 
out  the  South  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  and  its  affiliated  organizations,  and  any  slander  or  hurtful  propa¬ 
ganda  emanating  from  any  other  source.” 

All  of  this  is  an  indication  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  a  strength  that 
must  be  respected  and  reckoned  with,  and  which  is  necessary  for 
the  furtherance  of  many  of  its  aims. 
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NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

Conferences  with  President  Harding 

On  January  15  the  Secretary  visited  President-elect  Warren  G. 
Harding  at  his  home  in  Marion,  Ohio.  Mr.  Harding  was  cordial, 
stating  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  refuse  hundreds  of  persons  who 
wanted  to  talk  with  him  but  that  he  had  granted  the  interview 
feeling  that  the  Secretary  spoke  for  an  organization  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  Negro  race.  The  Secretary  talked  frankly  with  Mr. 
Harding  on  the  various  phases  of  the  race  question  and  regarding 
the  various  definite  questions  to  which  the  Association  was  devoting 
itself.  These  questions  embraced  the  Negro  vote  in  the  South,  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  organization  and  the  infamy 
and  danger  of  lynching. 

The  Secretary  also  discussed  with  Mr.  Harding  the  appointment 
of  an  inter-racial  commission,  pardon  for  the  former  members  of 
the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  imprisoned  at  Fort  Leavenworth  on 
charges  of  rioting  at  Houston,  Texas,  and  the  abolishment  of  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  of  the  republic  of  Haiti  by  the  United  States. 

During  the  interview  the  Secretary  sought  to  impress  upon  Mr. 
Harding  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  colored  people  today,  while 
holding  to  the  right  of  the  Negro  to  participate  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  government  through  the  appointment  of  colored  citizens 
to  office,  are  far  more  interested  in  the  enactment  of  effective  meas¬ 
ures  to  relieve  oppressive  conditions  affecting  the  entire  race. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Secretary’s  visit  Mr.  Harding  extended 
to  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  come  to  Washington  after  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  to  talk  over  matters  regarding  the  race  situation. 


On  February  1  the  Secretary  wrote  to  Captain  James  W.  Floyd, 
a  prominent  colored  citizen  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  suggesting  that  a 
small  delegation  of  representative  colored  men  go  to  St.  Augustine, 
where  the  President  was  spending  a  vacation,  and  talk  with  him 
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frankly  regarding  the  situation  of  the  Negro  in  the  South.  The 
Secretary  also  suggested  that  Bishop  Hurst,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  Jacksonville,  be  asked  to  go  as  one  of  the  delegation.  Captain 
Floyd  replied  that  a  strong  committee  of  four  would  be  glad  to 
wait  upon  Mr.  Harding  if  the  Secretary  would  undertake  to  secure 
an  audience.  The  Secretary  thereupon  wrote  Mr.  Harding  a  letter 
requesting  an  audience,  in  which  he  said: 

“I  am  confident  that  you  are  desirous  of  having  as  comprehensive  as 
possible  a  knowledge  of  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  of  all 
classes.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  this  cannot  be 
had  without  the  knowledge  of  what  representative  colored  men  in  the 
South  are  thinking/  ’ 


Mr.  Harding  replied  promptly  granting  the  interview  and  in  his 
letter  said:  “I  am  anxious,  of  course,  to  get  the  viewpoint  of  lead¬ 
ing  colored  citizens  of  the  South.” 

A  delegation  consisting  of  Bishop  John  Hurst,  Captain  James  W. 
Floyd,  Dr.  J.  Seth  Hills  and  Mr.  N.  K.  McGill,  an  attorney,  all  of 
Jacksonville,  went  to  St.  Augustine  on  February  22  and  talked  with 
the  President-elect  regarding  race  conditions  in  the  South. 


On  April  4th  the  Secretary  conferred  at  the  White  House  with 
President  Harding  relative  to  definite  steps  that  should  be  taken  to 
relieve  oppressive  conditions  affecting  colored  people  and  causing 
friction  between  the  races.  He  told  the  President  frankly  of  the 
great  unrest  among  colored  people  and  their  dissatisfaction  with 
conditions  which  allowed  lynching,  disfranchisement,  peonage  and 
other  forms  of  racial  injustice.  The  Secretary  placed  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  hands  the  following  memorandum: 

April  4,  1921. 

Memorandum  to  the 
Honorable  Warren  G.  Harding, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
earnestly  requests  the  President  to  include  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
convening  April  11th,  a  recommendation  that  it  take  action  to  end  lynch¬ 
ing,  the  most  terrible  blot  on  American  civilization. 

It  earnestly  urges  that  a  wide  and  thorough  investigation  of  peonage 
conditions  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  recent  disclosures 
in  Jasper  County,  Ga.,  reveal  conditions  that  are  unspeakable,  but  the 
Jasper  County  conditions  are  not  isolated.  There  are  similar  conditions 
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in  nearly  every  Southern  State,  especially  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  region. 
The  Federal  government  has  full  power  to  investigate,  punish  and  abolish 
peonage. 

It  earnestly  urges  an  investigation  of  disfranchisement  in  the  South, 
with  a  view  to  insuring  to  the  Negro  his  right  as  an  American  citizen  to 
vote  under  the  identical  qualifications  required  of  other  citizens. 

It  earnestly  urges  the  appointment  of  a  National  Inter-racial  Commis¬ 
sion  to  make  a  thorough  and  sincere  study  of  race  conditions  and  race 
relations  in  the  United  States  with  particular  reference  to  the  causes  of 
friction. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  again  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  President  the  cause 
of  the  Haitian  people  and  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  Congressional  inves¬ 
tigation  of  both  the  military  and  civil  acts  of  the  American  Occupation 
in  that  republic  under  the  last  administration,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  Haitian  people,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  good  name  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Republic. 

It  also  asks  of  this  administration  the  appointment  of  colored  assistant 
secretaries  in  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Agriculture.  Such  appoint¬ 
ments  would  give  the  Negro  official  representation  in  the  two  phases  of 
our  national  life  where  he  needs  most  and  suffers  most. 

Finally,  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  asks  that  the  President,  by  executive  order,  abolish  all  race  segre¬ 
gation  in  the  departments  at  Washington  and  in  the  United  States  Civil 
Service — that  most  humiliating  and  undemocratic  practice  initiated  by 
the  Democratic  administration. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  April  12th  President  Harding 
took  note  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Association  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words: 

Congress  ought  to  wipe  the  stain  of  barbaric  lynching  from  the  banners 
of  a  free  and  orderly  representative  democracy. 

We  face  the  fact  that  many  millions  of  our  people  of  African  descent 
are  numbered  among  our  population,  and  that  in  a  number  of  states  they 
constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  population.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  recount  the  difficulties  incident  to  this  condition,  or  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  condition  which  cannot  be  removed.  There  has  been 
suggestion,  however,  that  some  of  its  difficulties  might  be  ameliorated  by 
a  humane  and  enlightened  consideration  of  it,  a  study  of  its  many  aspects, 
and  an  effort  to  formulate,  if  not  a  policy,  at  least  a  national  attitude  of 
mind  calculated  to  bring  about  the  most  satisfactory  possible  adjustment 
of  relations  between  the  races,  and  of  each  race  to  the  national  life.  One 
proposal  is  the  creation  of  a  commission  embracing  representatives  of  both 
races,  to  study  and  report  on  the  entire  subject.  The  proposal  has  real 
merit.  I  am  convinced  that  in  mutual  tolerance,  understanding,  charity, 
recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  the  races,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  lies  the  road  to  righteous  adjustment. 
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Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill 

On  the  opening  of  the  67th  Congress,  April  11,  Congressman  L. 
C.  Dyer  of  Missouri,  re-introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
his  Anti-Lynching  Bill,  H.  R.  13.  The  Bill  was  read  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  National  Office  renewed 
at  once  its  campaign  for  the  passage  of  the  Bill. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  it  was  decided  that  the 
Secretary  divide  his  time  between  New  York  and  Washington  in 
the  interest  of  the  Anti-I.ynching  Bill,  especially  during  the  time 
when  Congress  was  in  session.  Accordingly,  the  Secretary  spent 
days  at  a  time,  and  even  weeks,  in  Washington  whenever  he  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  or  best  to  do  so.  After  the  opening  of 
Congress  and  until  the  summer  recess  taken  August  24,  the 
Secretary  spent  considerable  time  interviewing  the  leaders  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  influential  members,  giving  them 
information  and  data  regarding  lynching  and  urging  upon  them 
the  importance  of  passing  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill.  In  the 
meantime  a  campaign  of  publicity  through  the  press  was  started 
and  the  groundwork  for  united  action,  through  steps  to  be  taken 
by  the  branches,  was  laid. 

On  October  20th  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  upon 
the  re-assembling  of  Congress  after  the  summer  vacation,  reported 
out  the  Anti-Lynching  Bill.  The  National  Office  immediately  took 
the  following  steps: 

Wired  27  of  the  Association’s  larger  branches  asking  them  to  telegraph 
requests  to  their  Representatives  in  Congress  for  immediate  passage  of  the 
Bill.  All  of  the  branches  were  urged  by  letter  to  take  similar  action. 

Wrote  personal  letters  to  editors  of  colored  newspapers  requesting  them 
to  ask  their  readers  to  urge  their  Representatives  in  Congress  to  vote  for 
the  Bill. 

Had  slides  made  for  six  moving  picture  theatres  in  New  York  City 
asking  citizens  to  telegraph  their  Representatives  in  Congress  to  the  same 
effect. 

Wrote  personal  letters  to  colored  ministers  of  Greater  New  York  request¬ 
ing  that  they  urge  their  congregations  to  telegraph  their  Congressmen  ask¬ 
ing  that  they  vote  for  the  Bill.  Similar  letters  sent  to  prominent  colored 
individuals. 

Wrote  letters  to  the  editors  of  white  papers  of  the  country  asking  for 
favorable  editorial  comment. 

The  Secretary  went  at  once  to  Washington  and  saw  Representa¬ 
tive  Dyer  and  talked  with  him  regarding  prospects  of  prompt  pas- 
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sage  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Dyer  explained  that  the  regular  course  would 
be  to  have  the  Bill  placed  on  the  calendar.  He  said  that  such  a 
course  might  require  months  or  even  a  year,  and  explained  that  the 
only  way  to  secure  prompt  action  would  be  to  have  the  Steering 
Committee  decide  to  place  the  Anti-Lynching  Bill  among  other 
measures  to  be  considered  and  then  have  a  special  rule  made  on  it 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  He  suggested  that  the  Secretary  see 
influential  Republican  members  of  both  the  Steering  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  Secretary  conferred  with  the  following  leaders,  among  others, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Hon.  Martin  B.  Madden,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations;  Hon.  Frank  W.  Mondell,  the  Republican  floor  leader; 
Hon.  Philip  P.  Campbell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules; 
Hon.  William  A.  Rodenberg,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules; 
Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth,  a  member  of  the  Steering  Committee  and 
Hon.  Frederick  H.  Gillet,  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  Secretary 
endeavored  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  making  a 
special  rule  on  the  Bill  in  order  that  it  might  receive  prompt  action. 

It  is  wholly  impossible  to  give  in  detail  an  account  of  all  of  the 
work  that  was  done  in  the  long  fight  for  anti-lynching  legislation 
by  the  National  Office,  the  branches,  the  press  (both  white  and 
colored),  the  church,  fraternal  organizations,  and  other  bodies  and 
individuals  that  so  loyally  aided  in  our  efforts.  The  only  way  in 
which  this  could  be  done  would  be  to  devote  this  entire  report  to 
those  efforts  and  even  then  the  whole  story  would  not  have  been 
told.  We  shall,  therefore,  give  in  chronological  order  a  summary 
of  the  many  steps  taken  by  the  National  Office  in  bringing  this 
question  and  the  need  of  anti-lynching  legislation  so  forcibly  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  country  at  large. 

Reaching  Washington  on  October  24,  the  Secretary  learned, 
through  interviews  with  Congressmen  Dyer,  Madden,  Gillett,  Mon¬ 
dell,  Longworth,  Campbell,  Rodenberg  and  other  leaders,  that 
they  did  not  believe  there  was  much  chance  for  prompt  action  on 
the  Bill.  Realizing  the  danger  to  the  enthusiasm  of  active  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  measure,  the  Secretary  spent  much  time  and  effort 
in  impressing  upon  these  leaders  that  colored  voters  throughout  the 
country  and  white  voters  who  favored  anti-lynching  legislation  were 
in  no  temper  to  tolerate  needless  delays  and  that  the  leaders  in 
Congress  would  be  held  responsible  for  failure  to  act.  These  efforts 
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undoubtedly  checked  the  tendency  in  the  House  to  permit  delay  on 
the  Bill.  This  work  by  the  Secretary  was  follow'ed  up  on  his  return 
to  New  York  by  a  strong  letter  to  all  branches  in  the  states  repre¬ 
sented  by  these  leaders  and  by  members  on  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
urging  that  they  press  their  representatives  for  immediate  action. 

There  follows  a  chronological  summary  of  the  more  important 
steps  in  this  follow-up  work: 


Partial  Day  by  Day  Record 


Oct.  25: 


26: 


27: 


31: 

Nov.  1: 
4: 


Letter  to  the  112  signers  of  the  Call  for  an  Anti-Lynching  Con¬ 
ference  (1919)  urging  support  of  the  Bill  by  telegrams  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Letter  to  editors  of  white  and  colored  papers  asking  editorial 
support  of  the  Bill. 

Received  letter  from  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Vehicle 
Workers  of  America  containing  resolutions,  sent  to  Washington, 
endorsing  the  Bill.  Press  release  about  this  sent  to  all  news¬ 
papers. 

Two  press  releases — one  containing  the  full  text  of  the  Bill  and 
the  other  summarizing  the  Association’s  ten-year  fight  against 
lynching. 

Letters  to  branches  asking  that  they  communicate  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  representatives  in  Washington,  with  whom  the  Secretary 
had  talked,  urging  prompt  action  on  the  Bill: 

Hon.  Frank  W.  Mondell,  Majority  Leader  in  the  House, 
Wyoming. 

Hon.  Frederick  H.  Gillett,  Speaker  of  the  House,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Hon.  Philip  P.  Campbell,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules,  Kansas. 

Hon.  Martin  B.  Madden,  Illinois. 

Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth  of  the  House  Steering  Committee, 
Ohio. 

Hon.  Simeon  D.  Fess  of  the  House  Committee  on  Rules,  Ohio. 
Hon.  William  A.  Rodenberg  of  the  House  Committee  on  Rules, 
Illinois. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Madden  stating  that  the  Bill  would  come  up 
not  later  than  November  15. 

Wire  from  Mr.  Dyer  that  the  Bill  would  come  up  within  the  next 
ten  days. 

Letter  to  Mr.  Mondell,  Leader  of  the  House,  emphasizing  political 
discontent  and  resentment  of  colored  people  of  the  country  and 
urging  that  the  Bill  be  passed  at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
Letter  to  Mr.  George  B.  Christian,  Jr.,  Secretary  to  the  President, 
stressing  the  need  for  allaying  political  discontent  of  colored 
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people  and  asking  if  the  President  could  not  make  known  his 
desires  regarding  this  legislation  for  which  he  asked  in  his  first 
message  to  Congress. 

Nov.  5:  Personal  letters  to  Wyoming  members  of  the  Cooperative  League 
of  America  asking  that  they  write  Hon.  Frank  W.  Mondell, 
Leader  of  the  House,  urging  prompt  action  on  the  Bill. 

Letter  to  Hon.  Isaac  Bacharach,  representative  from  New  Jersey, 
asking  that  he  use  his  influence  for  the  passage  of  the  Bill. 

Gave  data  to  date  to  the  Associated  Negro  Press,  through  Mr. 
Nahum  D.  Brascher. 

7:  Wire  to  Mr.  Dyer  asking  exact  date  when  the  Bill  was  expected 
to  come  up. 

Wire  from  Mr.  Dyer  that  the  Steering  Committee  would  meet 
November  8  at  10  a.m.  to  decide  about  taking  up  the  Bill. 

Wire  to  Mr.  Madden  to  spare  no  effort  in  getting  immediate 
action  on  the  Bill. 

9:  Wire  to  Mr.  Dyer  to  keep  the  National  Office  in  touch  with  the 
Bill — that  the  Secretary  was  ready  to  go  to  Washington  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 

Letters  to  300  selected  members  of  the  House  asking  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  Bill. 

12:  Letter  from  Mr.  Dyer  stating  it  was  not  probable  that  the  Bill 
would  come  to  a  vote  before  the  holiday  adjournment  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

On  November  12th  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Dyer  to  the 
effect  that  sentiment  in  Washington  among  leaders  supporting  the 
Bill  indicated  a  tendency  to  delay  action  still  further,  based  on 
doubt  of  the  Bill’s  constitutionality.  The  Secretary  immediately 
wrote  to  certain  Republican  leaders  in  the  House  the  following 
letter : 

Nov.  12,  1921. 

“It  has  come  to  me  that  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill,  H.  R.  13,  is  now 
hanging  in  the  balance  and  that  it  may  not  be  acted  upon  in  its  present 
state.  I  am  informed  further  that  the  whole  discussion  regarding  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  measure  has  again  been  taken  up  and  that  there  are 
various  leading  members  of  the  Party  in  Congress  who  are  expressing 
doubts  about  the  constitutionality  of  certain  parts  of  the  Bill. 

“I  do  not  need  to  go  over  with  you  the  ground  which  we  covered  when 
we  last  talked  together.  I  simply  want  to  repeat  this:  the  colored  people 
of  the  United  States  will  regard  any  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Bill  raised  by  the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress  or  by  individual 
Republican  members  as  a  mere  pretext.  This  they  have  the  best  reason 
for  doing,  because  the  Bill  has  already  passed  through  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  and  has  been  reported  favorably.  It  will  be  clear 
to  them  that  it  is  now  the  business  of  Congress  to  pass  this  legislation  and 
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leave  the  question  of  its  constitutionality  where  it  belongs,  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  If  the  members  of  Congress  should  discuss 
the  constitutionality  of  this  Bill  for  the  remainder  of  this  entire  session  of 
Congress,  they  would  get  no  nearer  to  agreement  unless  in  so  doing  the 
Bill  becomes  so  emasculated  that  it  will  be  in  effect  nothing  more  than  a 
resolution  protesting  against  lynching,  that  is,  nothing  more  than  an  empty 
gesture. 

“I  wish  to  say  further — and  I  know  that  you  know  I  am  speaking  the 
truth — that  if  this  Congress  fails  to  take  action,  and  prompt  action  at  that, 
on  this  specific  piece  of  legislation,  the  colored  people  of  the  country  will 
regard  it  a 9  a  betrayal.  Anti-lynching  legislation  formed  one  of  the  pledges 
of  the  Republicans.  Besides,  the  President  called  for  such  legislation  in 
his  first  message  to  Congress. 

“I  wish  to  say  that  the  colored  people  are  no  longer  in  a  temper  to  be 
played  with.  I  may  say  that  as  this  Association  has  stimulated  their 
hope  and  their  faith  on  this  measure,  it  will  become  our  duty  to  acquaint 
the  colored  people  of  the  United  States  with  the  reasons  for  its  failure  to 
pass. 

“I  feel  that  you  have  been  doing  everything  in  your  power  to  promote 
the  passage  of  the  Bill.  I  hope  that  the  present  circumstances  will  cause 
you  only  to  redouble  your  efforts.” 

The  situation  seemed  so  serious  that  the  Secretary  left  imme¬ 
diately  for  Washington.  There  he  found  a  disposition  to  emascu¬ 
late  the  Bill  in  order  that  a  weaker  and  less  effective  one  might  be 
passed  without  too  great  opposition  from  opponents  of  anti-lynch- 
ing  legislation.  Although  somewhat  discouraged  to  find  the  work 
that  he  had  done  in  October  had  been  partly  nullified,  the  Secretary 
immediately  set  to  work  to  build  up  anew  the  sentiment  and  deter¬ 
mination  necessary  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Bill.  Many  long 
and  at  times  difficult  conferences  with  the  House  leaders  were  held, 
ultimately  achieving  pressure  towards  bringing  the  Bill  to  a  vote. 

The  constant  effort  on  the  Bill  thereafter  is  partially  summarized 
in  the  following  day-by-day  record: 

Nov.  15:  Wire  from  the  Secretary,  who  was  in  Washington,  requesting  the 
Assistant  Secretary  to  communicate  with  the  Kansas  Branches 
asking  them  to  press  for  action  on  the  Bill  on  the  part  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Campbell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules;  also 
urging  individuals  to  communicate  with  Representative  Mondell, 
leader  of  the  House. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  accordingly: 

Sent  night  letter  to  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Branch  urging  individual 
and  group  action  by  Kansas  branches. 

Sent  night  letters  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Providence,  Cleveland, 
Northern  California,  Chicago  and  Denver  branches. 
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Nov.  15: 


28: 


Dec.  1: 


2: 

3: 

6: 


Nov.  8: 


9: 


Bishop  Hurst,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  National  Office,  tele¬ 
graphed  Dr.  J.  R.  Ransom  of  Kansas.  . 

The  following  wire  was  received  from  the  Secretary: 

“Attorney  General  says  he  will  stand  by  Bill.  Saw  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Mondell  again  today.  Both  in  favor.  Outlook  bright. 
Prospect  of  vote  next  week.” 

Special  requests  for  copies  of  the  Bill  with  a  view  to  endorsing  it 
came  from: 

Women’s  Board  of  Home  Missions,  New  York  City  (20  copies 
to  be  sent  various  auxiliaries). 

Social  Service  Bureau  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Diocese  of 
New  York  (10  copies  to  be  reviewed  by  lawyers). 

Letter  to  President  Harding  requesting  that  he  reiterate  in  his 
message  to  Congress  (on  December  5)  his  recommendation  re¬ 
garding  anti-lynching  legislation. 

Letter  to  President  Harding  acknowledged  by  George  B.  Chris¬ 
tian,  Jr.,  his  secretary,  who  stated  that  whether  or  not  anti-lynching 
legislation  were  referred  to  in  the  President’s  forthcoming  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress,  it  would  continue  to  command  the  interest  and 
support  of  the  President;  that  it  was  his  (Mr.  Christian’s)  im¬ 
pression  this  legislation  was  now  so  far  advanced  its  early  passage 
was  regarded  as  reasonably  certain. 

Letter  to  Mr.  Christian  urging  again  that  the  President  mention 
anti-lynching  legislation  in  his  message;  that  this  would  perhaps 
prevent  a  weak  bill  being  passed. 

Letters  to  Congressmen  Dyer  and  Madden  inquiring  about  status 
and  prospects  of  the  Bill. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Dyer  stating  that  Mr.  Mondell,  Republican 
leader,  had  said  he  thought  he  could  arrange  to  have  the  Bill 
brought  up  Monday,  December  12. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Madden  that  Mr.  Mondell  had  given  him  to 
understand  that  the  Dyer  Bill  would  be  one  of  the  first  brought  up. 
Letter  from  Mr.  Christian  stating  that  he  would  bring  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  suggestion  to  the  attention  of  the  President. 

Letters  to  Mr.  Dyer  and  Mr.  Madden  asking  that  the  Secretary 
be  kept  informed  when  the  Bill  would  come  up,  since  he  wished 
to  be  in  Washington  then. 

Wire  from  Mr.  Dyer  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  held  hearing 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  on  his  petition  for  a  special  rule  to 
take  up  the  Bill  next  week;  that  the  Committee  did  not  finish 
but  would  hold  a  further  hearing  on  the  morning  of  the  9th. 
Wired  Mr.  Dyer  to  be  sure  to  communicate  results  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Committee. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Madden  stating  he  did  not  know  exactly  when  the 
Bill  would  come  up  but  would  give  information  as  soon  as  possible. 
Letters  to  Messrs.  Dyer,  Mondell,  Fess,  Campbell,  Longworth 
and  Madden  giving  information  that  38  persons  had  been  lynched 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  April  11,  1921. 
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Nov.  10:  Congressman  Dyer  telephoned  from  Washington  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  had  made  a  special  rule  on  the  Bill  bringing  it 
up  for  debate:  the  rule  to  come  to  a  vote  on  Thursday,  Decem¬ 
ber  15. 

The  National  Office  immediately  took  the  following  action: 

Wired  30  of  the  largest  branches  located  in  strategic  political 
centers  asking  that  individuals  send  telegrams  and  letters  urgently 
requesting  representatives  to  be  present  on  the  15th  to  vote  on 
the  special  rule  on  the  Bill;  also  that  they  notify  churches  and 
organizations  in  nearby  towns  to  take  the  same  steps. 

Sent  personal  letters  to  84  Congressmen  from  whom  the  National 
Office  had  heard  favorably  regarding  the  Bill,  giving  them  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  special  rule  on  the  Bill  was  being  brought  to  a 
vote  and  urgently  requesting  that  they  be  present. 

Sent  personal  letters  to  29  ministers  in  New  York  City  asking 
them  to  urge  their  congregations  on  Sunday,  December  11,  to 
send  telegrams  and  letters  to  their  representatives  in  Congress 
asking  that  they  be  present  on  the  15th  to  vote  on  the  special 
rule  on  the  rule. 

Telegraphed  information  of  the  bringing  up  of  the  Bill  for  vote 
to  the  Associated  Negro  Press  asking  that  they  again  urge  the 
sending  of  telegrams  requesting  representatives  to  be  present  to 
vote  on  the  special  rule  on  the  Bill. 

Sent  press  release  to  the  Colored  Press  giving  information  of  the 
special  rule  on  the  Bill  and  urging  colored  people  throughout  the 
United  States  to  telegraph  their  representatives  in  Congress  to 
be  present  and  vote  on  the  special  rule. 

Wired  Dr.  J.  R.  Ransom  of  Quindaro,  Kansas,  one  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  in  Kansas,  asking 
him  to  bring  about  a  flood  of  telegrams  to  Kansas  Congressmen 
urging  them  to  be  present  and  vote  on  the  rule. 

Dec.  13:  Wire  from  the  Secretary  at  Washington  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
as  follows: 

“Send  immediately  ‘Thirty  Years  of  Lynching’  and  appendices, 
‘An  American  Lynching,’  ‘An  Appeal  to  the  Conscience  of  the 
Civilized  World,’  to  following  members:  Dyer,  Campbell,  Ansorge, 
Madden,  Fess,  Longworth,  Towner,  Burton,  Mondell,  Rodenberg, 
with  brief  letter  calling  attention  to  value  of  material  to  friends 
of  the  Bill  in  their  fight  for  its  enactment.” 

These  pamphlets  were  immediately  sent  together  with  letters. 

14:  Sent  to  84  members  of  Congress  “An  American  Lynching”  and 
Governor  Dorsey’s  Statement  on  Lynching  and  Peonage  in 
Georgia. 

15:  Personal  interviews  with  New  York  newspapers.  Secured  strong 
editorials  in  the  Tribune,  Times  and  Globe  for  December  16,  en¬ 
dorsing  the  Bill  and  urging  its  passage  by  the  House. 

22:  Letters  to  a  selected  list  of  white  and  colored  editors  giving  lynch¬ 
ing  statistics  and  names  of  Congressmen  opposing  the  Bill. 
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The  Secretary  left  for  Washington  on  Monday  evening,  Decem¬ 
ber  12th,  to  be  there  prior  to  the  15th,  when  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynch¬ 
ing  Bill  was  to  be  brought  up  for  consideration.  He  remained  there 
until  Wednesday,  December  21st,  the  day  before  Congress  adjourned 
for  the  holidays.  While  there  the  Secretary  spent  the  whole  of 
each  day  at  the  Capitol.  He  kept  in  close  touch  and  had  daily 
conferences  with  the  House  Republican  leaders  who  were  in  charge 
of  the  Bill  and  fighting  for  its  passage,  viz.:  Representatives  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  Kansas,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules;  Mondell  of 
Wyoming,  Republican  majority  leader;  Madden  of  Illinois,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Appropriations  Committee;  Volstead  of  Minnesota, 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee;  Burton  of  Ohio,  formerly 
senator  from  that  state;  Fess  of  Ohio;  Ansorge  of  New  York; 
Goodykoontz  of  West  Virginia;  Moores  of  Indiana;  Longworth  of 
Ohio;  Mr.  Dyer  of  Missouri;  and  with  other  members  of  the  House 
interested  in  the  legislation. 

The  leaders  were  somewhat  hesitant  about  pushing  the  Bill  for 
passage  before  the  holiday  recess,  owing  to  the  absence  of  forty 
Republicans  who  went  on  a  trip  to  Panama  on  December  14. 
Absences  were  increased  by  the  death  of  Representative  Elston  of 
California,  twenty  Republicans  being  sent  to  convey  his  body  back 
to  that  state.  This  reduced  the  Republican  working  majority  to 
such  a  narrow  margin  that  they  feared  a  definite  test  of  strength. 

After  several  conferences  it  was  finally  decided  to  have  a  special 
rule  adopted  and  to  leave  the  debate  and  vote  on  the  Bill  until  after 
the  holidays.  There  were  several  members  who  felt  that  it  was 
unwise  even  to  risk  taking  that  step. 

Action  on  the  special  rule,  which  was  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
the  15th,  was  not  reached  until  Monday,  the  19th.  On  that  date 
Mr.  Campbell,  Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  rule.  The  Democrats,  led  by  the  Southerners, 
immediately  began  filibustering  tactics  which  were  fully  reported 
in  the  press.  Finally,  by  locking  the  doors,  by  order  of  the  Speaker 
and  by  the  arrest  of  members  by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  a  quorum 
was  secured  at  8  p.m.  after  a  three-hours  wait;  the  vote  upon  the 
special  rule  was  taken  and  the  rule  adopted. 

The  Secretary  kept  in  constant  communication  with  the  National 
Office  at  New  York  where  his  suggestions  were  carried  out  promptly 
and  efficiently.  For  example,  Southerners  who  debated  the  rule 
based  their  argument  completely  on  rape  as  the  cause  of  lynching, 
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one  of  them  going  so  far  as  to  state  that  there  was  not  half  a  mile 
of  roadway  anywhere  in  the  South  where  a  white  woman  would  be 
safe  alone.  All  of  the  Southern  speakers  called  upon  the  colored 
race  to  blot  out  rape  if  they  wished  lynching  stopped.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  during  this  particular  speech  supplied  the  advocates  of  the 
Bill  on  the  floor  with  data  and  statistics  to  rebut  the  rape  charges. 
The  Secretary  also  immediately  telegraphed  the  National  Office  to 
forward  to  all  of  the  Republican  leaders  fighting  for  the  Bill  com¬ 
plete  statistics  of  the  percentage  the  crime  of  rape  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  alleged  causes  for  lynching.  The  next  morning 
these  complete  figures  were  on  the  desks  of  the  leaders.  This  data 
also  pointed  out  that  more  than  fifty  colored  women  had  been 
lynched  and  asked  how  the  statement  that  rape  was  the  cause  for 
lynchings  agreed  with  this  fact.  It  included  as  well  figures  which 
show  that  in  the  five-year  period  from  1914  through  1918,  264 
Negroes  were  lynched  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  those  killed 
in  the  East  St.  Louis  riots;  that  in  comparison  with  this,  in  New 
York  County  alone,  in  1917,  230  persons  were  indicted  for  rape,  of 
whom  37  were  indicted  for  rape  in  the  first  degree,  showing  that  in 
New  York  County  alone  there  were  nine  more  persons  indicted  for 
rape  in  the  first  degree  than  there  were  lynchings  of  Negroes  dur¬ 
ing  five  years,  where  the  victims  were  only  accused  of  rape. 

On  the  20th  of  December  when  Mr.  Volstead,  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  attempted  to  have  the  House  go  into  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  for  consideration  of  the  Bill,  the  Democrats 
repeated  the  filibustering  tactics  of  the  preceding  day.  Finally, 
after  repeating  the  methods  ordered  by  the  Speaker  on  the  day 
before,  a  quorum  was  obtained,  the  House  went  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  the  Bill  was  read. 

With  this  step  all  of  the  groundwork  to  bring  the  measure  prop¬ 
erly  before  the  House  of  Representatives  was  laid  prior  to  the  holiday 
recess,  so  there  remained  no  obstacle  to  a  vote  on  the  Bill  when 
Congress  should  re-assemble  in  January,  1922.* 


*  The  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill,  H.  R.  13,  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  by  a  vote  of  230  to  119,  on  January  26,  1922. 
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LEGAL  DEFENSE 
The  Arkansas  Cases 

For  more  than  two  years  the  Association  has  been  defending  the 
twelve  men  sentenced  to  death  and  the  sixty-seven  others  sentenced 
to  prison  terms  in  connection  with  the  alleged  “massacre”  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1919,  in  Phillips  County,  Arkansas.  Details  regarding  these 
cases  have  been  given  in  the  Association’s  tenth  and  eleventh  annual 
reports. 

In  March,  1920,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
reversed  the  verdict  of  death  of  the  Phillips  County  Circuit  Court 
in  the  cases  of  Ed  Ware,  Albert  Giles,  Joe  Fox,  Alf  Banks,  Jr.,  Will 
Wordlow  and  John  Martin,  on  the  ground  that  the  jury  in  sentencing 
these  men  had  rendered  its  verdict  improperly.  The  cases  were 
remanded  to  the  Phillips  County  Court  for  retrial. 

At  the  time  that  this  decision  was  rendered,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  verdict  of  death  in  the  cases  of  Frank  Hicks, 
Frank  Moore,  Ed  Hicks,  J.  E.  Knox,  Ed  Coleman  and  Paul  Hall. 

On  being  retried  the  first  six  men  were  re-sentenced  to  death. 
Their  cases  were  then  re-appealed  to  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
where  the  verdict  of  the  lower  court  was  again  reversed  on  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1920,  on  the  ground  that  Negroes  had  been  excluded  from 
juries  in  Phillips  County  in  contravention  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875.  The  cases  were  again 
remanded  to  the  Phillips  County  Court  for  retrial. 

The  cases  of  the  six  men  whose  sentences  of  death  were  affirmed 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court  were  held  in  abeyance  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  trial  of  Ed  Ware,  et  al.  An  unsuccessful  effort 
was  made  to  carry  these  cases  for  review  directly  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  a  writ  of  certiorari.  The  refusal  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  review  these  cases  automatically 
re-sentenced  the  men  to  death. 

On  April  30,  1921,  Governor  McRae  issued  a  proclamation 
fixing  June  10  as  the  date  for  the  execution  of  Frank  Hicks,  et  al. 
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Appeals  were  made  to  the  Governor  to  grant  a  stay  of  execution 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  trials  in  the  other  six  cases  pending  in 
the  Phillips  County  Court.  The  Governor  refused  to  grant  such 
a  stay.  Thereupon  the  Association’s  attorneys  applied  for  a  writ 
in  the  Pulaski  Chancery  Court  restraining  the  State  of  Arkansas 
from  putting  the  sentence  of  death  into  execution.  Our  appeal  was 
granted,  and  a  restraining  order  was  served  on  the  warden  at  the 
penitentiary.  The  Arkansas  authorities  immediately  applied  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court  for  and  secured  a  writ  of  prohibition  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  restraining  order  of  the  Pulaski  Chancery  Court,  whereupon 
the  Association’s  attorneys  immediately  made  a  motion  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  in  the  Federal  Court. 

Early  in  May,  Ed  Ware,  et  al,  were  brought  to  trial  for  a  third 
time  in  the  Phillips  County  Court.  Attorneys  for  the  Association 
applied  for  a  change  of  venue  on  the  ground  that  prejudice  against 
the  defendants  in  Phillips  County  would  prevent  their  securing  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial.  After  reserving  decision  for  six  weeks  (the 
usual  course  of  procedure  being  to  render  decision  within  three  or 
four  days)  Judge  J.  M.  Jackson  of  the  Phillips  County  Circuit  Court 
granted  the  change  of  venue,  on  June  21.  The  trials  were  set  for 
October,  at  Marianna,  Lee  County,  Arkansas. 

On  August  4  a  motion  for  a  writ  of  error,  in  the  cases  of  Frank 
Hicks,  et  al,  from  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  filed  and  heard.  The  motion  was 
denied  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  and  a  new  date  for  the  execution, 
September  23,  was  set  by  Governor  McRae.  The  Association’s 
attorneys  applied  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  which  could  not  be  obtained 
in  time  to  prevent  the  execution;  therefore  application  was  made 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  granted  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Arkansas.  A  demurrer 
to  that  writ  was  filed  by  the  State  of  Arknasas  and  was  sustained, 
automatically  dismissing  the  habeas  corpus  and  annulling  the  stay 
of  execution.  Attorneys  for  the  defendants  thereupon  filed  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  basing  their  appeal  on 
an  assignment  of  errors.  The  Honorable  John  H.  Cotteral,  United 
States  District  Judge  in  Arkansas,  granted  this  appeal,  stating  in 
his  decision  that  “the  .  .  .  petitioners  .  .  .  having  filed  their 
assignment  of  errors  and  the  Court  being  of  the  opinion  that  there 
exists  probable  cause  for  an  appeal  in  this  case,  the  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  allowed.” 
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Thus  we  have  finally  reached  the  court  of  last  resort  where  we 
are  confident  of  victory.  Since  the  State  made  no  response  to  our 
petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  facts  set  out  will  go  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  undenied. 

The  cases  of  Ed  Ware,  et  al,  which  were  set  for  trial  on  October 
10th  in  the  Lee  County  Circuit  Court  were  continued  to  the  Spring, 
1922,  term  of  court,  at  the  request  of  the  State.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  State  had  not  at  this  date  and  did  not  have  at 
the  former  trials  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  conviction. 

To  date,  December  31,  1921,  the  Association  has  expended  on 
these  cases  $11,295.39,  and  is  obligated  to  pay  an  additional  $2,500. 

The  Arkansas  cases  concern  not  only  the  lives  and  the  liberty 
of  the  individuals  on  trial  and  in  prison  but  touch  the  security  of 
life  and  property  and  the  economic  status  of  colored  people  through¬ 
out  the  Delta  section  of  Arkansas  and  a  large  part  of  the  South.  In 
fact,  these  cases  strike  at  the  roots  of  the  abominable  peonage  sys¬ 
tem  so  prevalent  in  those  sections. 


The  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  prepared  by  Mr.  Scipio 
A.  Jones,  the  able  and  indefatigable  counsel  in  these  cases,  is  so 
illuminating  a  document  and  so  clear  a  statement  of  the  cases,  that 
we  give  it  in  full: 

The  Arkansas  Peons 

A  brief  prepared  by  Scipio  A.  Jones  reviewing  the  case  for 
presentation  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Your  petitioners,  Frank  Moore,  Ed.  Hicks,  J,  E.  Knox,  Ed.  Coleman  and 
Paul  Hall,  state  that  they  are  citizens  and  residents  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
and  are  now  residing  in  Little  Rock,  confined  in  the  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary, 
in  the  Western  Division  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Arkansas,  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  this  court;  that  the  defendant  is  the  keeper  of  the  said  Arkansas 
State  Penitentiary,  and  as  such  is  unlawfully  restraining  your  petitioners  of 
their  liberty,  and  will,  unless  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  issuance  of  the 
writ  herein  prayed  for,  deprive  them  of  their  life  on  the  23rd  day  of  September, 
1921,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Petitioners  further  say  that  they  are  Negroes,  of  African  descent,  black  in 
color,  and  that  prior  to  the  times  hereinafter  mentioned  were  citizens  and  resi¬ 
dents  of  Phillips  County,  Arkansas,  at  Elaine;  that  on  the - day  of  October, 

1919,  they  were  arrested,  placed  in  the  Phillips  County  jail  and  thereafter  until 
their  trial  were  kept  in  close  confinement  upon  an  alleged  charge  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree  for  the  killing  of  one  Clinton  Lee,  a  white  man,  said  to  have 
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occurred  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1919;  that  said  Clinton  Lee  was  killed,  as 
they  are  informed,  while  a  member  of  a  posse  of  white  men  who  were  said  to 
be  attempting  to  quell  a  race  riot,  growing  out  of  the  killing  of  W.  A.  Adkins 
on  the  night  of  September  30,  1919,  at  Hoop  Spur  in  said  County  and  State; 
that  said  Adkins  was  killed,  as  they  are  advised,  under  these  circumstances 
and  conditions:  Petitioners  and  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  their  race 
were  peaceably  and  lawfully  assembled  in  their  church  house  at  or  near  Hoop 
Spur,  with  no  unlawful  purpose  in  view,  and  with  no  desire  or  purpose  to  injure 
or  do  any  wrong  to  any  one;  that  while  they  were  thus  assembled,  white  per¬ 
sons  began  firing  guns  or  pistols  from  the  outside  into  and  through  said  church 
house,  through  the  windows  and  shooting  the  lights  out  therein,  causing  a  great 
disturbance  and  stampede  of  those  assembled  therein;  that  the  white  persons 
so  firing  on  said  church  came  there  in  automobiles,  of  which  there  were  several, 
and  came  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  said  meeting;  that  said  Adkins  was 
killed  either  by  members  of  his  own  party  or  by  some  other  persons  unknown 
to  your  petitioners;  that  the  white  men  sent  out  the  word  to  Helena,  the  county 
seat,  that  said  Adkins  had  been  killed  by  the  Negroes,  shot  down  in  cold  blood 
while  on  a  peaceable  mission,  by  an  armed  force  of  Negroes,  assembled  at  the 
church,  which  caused  great  excitement  all  over  the  City  of  Helena  and  Phillips 
County;  that  the  report  of  said  killing  spread  like  wild-fire  into  other  counties, 
all  over  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  into  other  States,  notably  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  that  early  the  next  day  a  large  number  of  white  men  of  said  County 
armed  themselves  and  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble  and  to  adjacent  regions, 
the  vicinity  of  Elaine  being  one  of  them,  and  began  the  indiscriminate  hunting 
down,  shooting  and  killing  of  Negroes;  that  in  a  short  time  white  men  from 
adjoining  counties  and  from  the  State  of  Mississippi  likewise  armed  themselves, 
rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble  and  began  the  indiscriminate  shooting  down 
of  Negroes,  both  men  and  women,  particularly  the  posse  from  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  who  shot  down  in  cold  blood  innocent  Negro  men  and  women,  many 
of  whom  were  at  the  time  in  the  fields  picking  cotton;  that  highly  inflammable 
articles  were  published  in  the  press  of  Arkansas  and  especially  of  Helena  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  which  the  trouble  was  variously  called  a  “race 
riot,”  “an  uprising  of  the  Negroes,”  and  a  “deliberately  planned  insurrection 
among  the  Negroes  against  the  whites”  of  that  part  of  Phillips  County;  that 
the  officers  of  Phillips  County,  especially  the  Sheriff,  called  upon  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  and  the  Governor  in  turn  called  upon  the  Commanding  officer  at 
Camp  Pike  for  a  large  number  of  the  United  States  soldiers  to  assist  the  citizens 
in  quelling  the  so-called  “race  riot,”  “uprising,”  or  “insurrection”;  that  a  com¬ 
pany  of  soldiers  was  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble  who  took  charge  of 
the  situation  and  finally  succeeded  in  stopping  the  slaughter. 

Your  petitioners  further  say  that  they,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
their  race,  both  men  and  women,  were  taken  to  the  Phillips  County  jail,  at 
Helena,  incarcerated  therein  and  charged  with  murder;  that  a  committee  of 
seven,  composed  of  leading  Helena  business  men  and  officials,  to  wit:  Sebastian 
Straus,  Chairman;  H.  D.  Moore,  County  Judge;  F.  F.  Kitchens,  Sheriff;  J. 
G.  Knight,  Mayor;  E.  M.  A.  Lien,  J.  E.  Horner  and  T.  W.  Keese,  was  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  probing  into  the  situation  and  picking  out  those  to  be  con¬ 
demned  to  death  and  those  to  be  condemned  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary; 
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that  eaid  Committee  assumed  charge  of  the  matter  and  proceeded  to  have 
brought  before  them  a  large  number  of  those  incarcerated  in  jail  and  examined 
them  regarding  their  own  connection  and  the  connection  of  others  charged  with 
participation  in  said  trouble;  that  if  evidence  satisfactory  to  said  Committee 
was  not  given  they  would  be  sent  out  and  certain  of  their  keepers  would  take 
them  to  a  room  in  the  jail  which  was  immediately  adjoining,  and  a  part  of  the 
Court  House  building  where  said  Committee  was  sitting,  and  torture  them  by 
beating  and  whipping  them  with  leather  straps  with  metal  in  them,  cutting 
the  blood  at  every  lick  until  the  victims  would  agree  to  testify  to  anything  their 
torturers  demanded  of  them;  that  there  was  also  provided  in  said  jail,  to  frighten 
and  torture  them,  an  electric  chair,  in  which  they  would  be  put  naked  and  the 
current  turned  on  to  shock  and  frighten  them  into  giving  damaging  statements 
against  themselves  and  others,  also  strangling  drugs  were  put  up  their  noses 
for  the  same  purpose  and  by  these  methods  and  means  false  evidence  was  ex¬ 
torted  from  Negroes  to  be  used  and  was  used  against  your  petitioners. 

Petitioners  further  say  that  on  every  day  from  October  1,  until  after  their 
trial  on  November  3,  1919,  the  press  of  Helena  and  the  State  of  Arkansas  car¬ 
ried  inflammatory  articles  giving  accounts  of  the  trouble,  which  were  calculated 
to  arouse  and  did  arouse  bitter  feeling  against  your  petitioners  and  the  other 
members  of  their  race;  .  .  .  that  shortly  after  being  placed  in  jail,  a  mob  was 
formed  in  the  City  of  Helena,  composed  of  hundreds  of  men,  who  marched  to 
the  county  jail  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  of  lynching  your  peititioners 
and  others,  and  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  interference  of  United  States 
soldiers  and  the  promise  of  some  of  said  Committee  and  other  leading  officials 
that  if  the  mob  would  stay  its  hand  they  would  execute  those  found  guilty  in 
the  form  of  law. 

Petitioners  further  state  that  prior  to  October  1,  1919,  they  were  farmers 
and  share  croppers;  that  nearly  all  the  land  in  Phillips  County  is  owned  by  white 
men;  that  some  is  rented  out  to  share  croppers  to  be  tilled  on  shares,  one-half 
to  the  tenant  and  the  other  half  to  the  owner;  that  some  years  past  there  has 
grown  up  a  system  among  the  land  owners  of  furnishing  the  Negro  tenants 
supplies  on  which  to  make  crops  and  which  is  calculated  to  deprive  and  does 
deprive  the  Negro  tenants  of  all  their  interest  in  the  crops  produced  by  them; 
that  in  pursuance  of  this  system,  they  refused  to  give  the  share  croppers  any 
itemized  statement  of  account  of  their  indebtedness  for  supplies  so  furnished, 
refused  to  let  them  move  or  sell  any  part  of  their  crops,  but  themselves  sell  and 
dispose  of  the  same  at  such  prices  as  they  please,  and  then  give  to  the  Negroes 
no  account  thereof,  pay  them  only  such  amount  as  they  wish,  and  in  this  way 
keep  them  down,  poverty  stricken  and  effectually  under  their  control;  that  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves,  if  possible,  against  the  oppressive  and 
ruinous  effects  of  this  system,  the  Negro  farmers  organized  societies,  with  the 
view  of  uniting  their  financial  resources  in  moral  and  legal  measures  to  over¬ 
come  the  same,  which  fact  became  quickly  known  to  the  plantation  owners; 
that  such  owners  were  bitterly  opposed  to  such  societies,  sought  to  prevent 
their  organization,  ordered  the  members  to  discontinue  their  meeting  and  sought 
by  every  means  they  could  employ  to  disrupt  them;  that  on  the  30th  day  of 
September,  1919,  petitioners  and  other  members  of  the  Ratio  Lodge,  near  Elaine, 
learned  that  some  of  the  Negro  farmers  of  a  nearby  plantation  had  employed 
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U.  S.  Bratton,  an  attorney  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  to  represent  them  in  effect¬ 
ing  a  settlement  for  them  with  their  landlords,  or,  if  he  could  not,  to  institute 
legal  proceedings  to  protect  their  interests,  and  that  either  he,  or  his  representa¬ 
tive,  would  be  there  on  the  following  day  to  meet  with  all  parties  concerned, 
perfect  the  arrangements,  and  learn  all  the  facts  as  far  as  possible,  and  decided 
to  hold  a  meeting  with  the  view  of  seeing  him  while  there,  and  engaging  him 
as  an  attorney  to  protect  their  interest;  that  accordingly  they  met  that  night 
in  the  Hoop  Spur  church,  which  resulted,  as  hereinbefore  set  out,  in  the  killing 
of  said  Adkins  and  the  breaking  up  of  said  meeting:  that  on  the  morning  of 
October  1,  Mr.  O.  S.  Bratton,  son  and  agent  of  Attorney  U.  S.  Bratton,  arrived 
in  Elaine  for  consultation  with  those  who  might  desire  to  employ  his  father, 
was  arrested,  hardly  escaped  being  mobbed,  notwithstanding  it  was  well  known 
that  he  was  there  only  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with  those  Negroes  as  to 
their  rights,  and  getting  from  them  such  facts  as  would  enable  his  father  intel¬ 
ligently  to  prepare  for  their  legal  rights;  that  he  was  carried  thence  to  the 
County  jail,  thrown  into  it  and  kept  closely  confined  on  a  charge  of  murder 
until  the  31st  day  of  the  same  month,  when  he  was  indicted  on  a  charge  of  bar¬ 
ratry,  without  any  evidence  to  sustain  the  charge;  that  on  that  day  he  was 
told  by  officials  that  he  would  be  discharged,  but  not  to  go  on  the  public  streets 
anywhere,  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret,  to  leave  secretly  in  a  closed  automobile 
and  to  go  to  West  Helena,  four  miles  away,  and  there  take  the  train,  so  as  to 
avoid  being  mobbed;  that  he  was  told  he  would  be  mobbed,  or  would  be 
in  great  danger  of  being  mobbed  if  his  release  became  known  publicly  before 
he  was  out  of  reach;  that  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  the  Judge  of  the  same 
court  before  whom  petitioners  were  tried,  facilitated  the  secret  departure  and 
himself  went  to  West  Helena  and  there  remained  until  he  had  seen  said  Bratton 
safely  on  the  train  and  the  train  departed. 

Petitioners  further  say  that  the  Circuit  Court  of  Phillips  County  convened 
on  October  27,  1919;  that  a  grand  jury  was  organized  composed  wholly  of  white 
men,  one  of  whom,  W.  W.  Keese,  was  a  member  of  the  said  Committee  of  Seven, 
and  many  of  whom  were  in  the  posses  organized  to  fight  the  Negroes;  that  dur¬ 
ing  its  sessions,  petitioners  and  many  others  of  the  prisoners  were  frequently 
carried  before  it  in  an  effort  to  extract  from  them  false  incriminating  admissions 
and  to  testify  against  each  other,  and  that  both  before  and  after,  they  were  fre¬ 
quently  whipped,  beaten  and  tortured;  that  those  in  charge  of  them  had  some 
way  of  learning  when  the  evidence  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  grand  jury,  and 
this  was  always  followed  by  beating  and  whipping;  that  by  these  methods, 
some  of  the  Negro  prisoners  were  forced  to  testify  against  others,  two  against 
your  petitioners,  though  no  one  could  truthfully  testify  against  them;  that  on 
October  29,  1919,  a  joint  indictment  was  returned  against  petitioners  accusing 
them  of  the  murder  of  said  Clinton  Lee,  a  man  petitioners  did  not  know  and 
had  never,  to  their  knowledge,  even  seen;  that  thereafter  on  the  3rd  day  of 
November,  1919,  petitioners  were  taken  into  the  court  room  before  the  judge, 
told  of  the  charge,  and  were  informed  that  a  certain  lawyer  was  appointed  to 
defend  them;  that  they  were  given  no  opportunity  to  employ  an  attorney  of 
their  own  choice;  that  the  appointed  attorney  did  not  consult  with  them, 
took  no  steps  to  prepare  for  their  defense,  asked  nothing  about  their  witnesses, 
though  there  were  many  who  knew  that  petitioners  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
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killing  of  said  Lee;  that  they  were  immediately  placed  on  joint  trial  before  an 
exclusively  white  jury  and  the  trial  closed  so  far  as  the  evidence  was  concerned 
with  the  State’s  witnesses  alone;  that  after  the  court’s  instructions,  the  jury 
retired  just  long  enough  to  write  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
as  charged,  and  returned  with  it  into  court — not  being  out  exceeding  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  they  were  promptly  sentenced  to  death  by  electrocution  on 
December  27,  1919. 

Petitioners  further  say  that  during  the  course  of  said  trial,  which  lasted 
less  than  an  hour,  that  only  two  witnesses  testified  to  anything  to  connect  them 
in  any  way  with  the  killing  of  said  Clinton  Lee;  that  said  witnesses  were  Walter 
Ward  and  John  Jefferson,  both  of  whom  are  Negroes  and  were  under  indictment 
at  the  same  time  for  the  killing  of  said  Lee;  that  they  were  compelled  to  testify 
against  them  by  the  same  methods  and  means  hereinbefore  described;  that 
their  testimony  was  wholly  false  and  that  they  gave  such  testimony  through 
fear  of  torture  and  were  further  told  that  if  they  refused  to  testify  they  would  be 
killed,  but  that  if  they  did  so  testify,  and  would  plead  guilty  their  punishment 
would  be  light;  that  they  thereafter  pleaded  guilty  to  murder  in  the  second 
degree  and  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment;  that  they  attach  hereto 
the  affidavits  of  each  of  said  witnesses  showing  the  falsity  of  their  testimony 
and  the  means  of  its  acquisition. 

Petitioners  further  say  that  large  crowds  of  white  people  bent  on  peti¬ 
tioners’  condemnation  and  death  thronged  the  courthouse  and  grounds  and 
streets  of  Helena  all  during  the  trial  of  petitioners  and  the  other  Negro  defend¬ 
ants;  that  on  account  of  the  great  publicity  given  theirs  and  the  other  cases,  on 
account  of  their  being  charged  with  connection  with  an  insurrection  against  the 
white  people,  and  that  four  or  five  white  men  were  killed,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  Negroes,  and  those  who  run  the  court,  the  Judge  upon  the 
bench,  the  Sheriff,  the  Clerk  and  all  the  jurors  are  white  men,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  stated  and  widely  published  that  the  purpose  of  the  Negroes 
was  to  kill  the  whites  and  take  their  property,  and  on  account  of  all  the  race 
prejudice  which  normally  exists  and  which  was  enhanced  a  thousandfold  at 
the  time,  by  bitterness  beyond  expression,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial  in  said  court  before  a  jury  of  white  men;  that  the  attor¬ 
ney  appointed  to  defend  them  knew  that  the  prejudice  against  them  was  such 
that  they  could  not  get  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  before  a  white  jury  of  said 
county,  yet  he  filed  no  petition  for  a  change  of  venue,  did  not  ask  the  court 
for  time  to  prepare  for  a  defense,  and  did  nothing  to  protect  their  interests; 
that  the  court  did  not  ask  them  whether  they  had  counsel,  or  desired  to  employ 
counsel,  or  were  able  to  do  so,  but  simply  said  a  lawyer,  whom  he  named,  would 
defend  them;  that  they  have,  therefore,  not  had  a  trial,  have  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  defense  but  that  their  case  was  closed  against  them  as  virtually 
and  effectually  as  if  on  a  plea  of  guilty;  that  if  they  had  been  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  they  would  have  employed  counsel  of  their  own  choice  and  have  made 
a  defense,  their  ability  to  do  so  having  been  demonstrated  since  their  conviction ; 
that  the  feeling  against  petitioners  was  such  that  it  overawed  the  Judge  on  the 
bench,  the  jury,  the  attorney  appointed  to  defend  them  and  every  one  con¬ 
nected  with  said  court;  that  all,  Judge,  jury  and  counsel,  were  dominated  by 
the  mob  spirit  that  was  universally  present  in  court  and  out,  so  that  if  any 
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juror  had  had  the  courage  to  investigate  said  charge  with  any  spirit  of  fair¬ 
ness,  and  vote  for  an  acquittal,  he,  himself,  would  have  been  the  victim  of  the 
mob;  that  such  was  the  intensity  ..of  feeling  against  petitioners  and  the  other 
defendants,  that  had  counsel  for  them  objected  to  the  testimony  of  the  two 
witnesses  against  them  said  Walter  Ward  and  John  Jefferson,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  extorted  by  beating  and  torture,  as  they  are  advised  he  should  have  done, 
he  himself  would  have  been  the  victim  of  the  mob;  that  it  is  possible  counsel 
did  not  know  how  the  evidence  against  them  was  obtained,  and  they  do  not 
desire  to  appear  to  criticize  him,  yet  he  knew  that  if  the  evidence  against  them 
was  acquired  as  before  stated,  it  was  incompetent  and  should  have  been  excluded, 
a  fact  which  petitioners  did  not  know,  that  petitioners  were  ignorant  of  their 
rights,  had  never  been  in  court  before,  and  had  counsel  asked  them  about  this 
testimony  they  would  have  told  him  how  it  was  obtained,  that  through  fear  of 
the  mob  spirit  no  witness  was  called  in  their  behalf  and  they  themselves  were 
advised  not  to  take  the  stand  on  their  own  behalf;  that  as  a  result  of  the  mob 
domination  of  court,  counsel  and  jury,  the  court,  although  a  court  of  original 
jurisdiction  in  felony  cases,  lost  its  jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  such  mob  domina¬ 
tion  and  the  result  was  but  an  empty  ceremony,  carried  through  in  the  apparent 
form  of  law,  and  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  really  a  mob  verdict,  dictated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  mob  and  pronounced  and  returned  because  no  other  verdict 
would  have  been  tolerated,  and  that  the  judgment  against  them  is,  therefore,  a 
nullity. 

Petitioners  further  say  that  the  entire  trial,  verdict  and  judgment  against 
them  was  but  an  empty  ceremony;  that  their  real  trial  and  condemnation  had 
already  taken  place  before  said  Committee  of  Seven;  that  said  Committee,  in 
advance  of  the  citing  of  the  court,  had  sat  in  judgment  upon  them  and  all  the 
other  cases  and  had  assumed  and  exercised  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  by 
determining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  those  in  jail,  had  acquired  the  evidence  in 
the  manner  herein  set  out,  and  decided  which  of  the  defendants  should  be  elec¬ 
trocuted  and  which  sent  to  prison  and  the  terms  to  be  given  them,  and  which 
to  discharge;  that  when  court  convened,  the  program  laid  out  by  said  Com¬ 
mittee  was  carried  through  and  the  verdict  against  petitioners  was  pronounced 
and  returned,  not  as  the  independent  verdict  of  an  unbiased  jury,  but  as  a  part 
of  the  prearranged  scheme  and  judgment  of  said  Committee;  that  in  doing  this 
the  court  did  not  exercise  the  jurisdiction  given  it  by  law  and  wholly  lost  its 
jurisdiction  by  substituting  for  its  judgment  the  judgment  of  condemnation  of 
said  Committee. 

Petitioners  further  say  that,  ever  since  the  law  of  Arkansas  for  the  selection 
of  jury  commissioners  was  enacted,  all  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  have  been 
and  are  now  white  men,  and  that  ever  since  then  said  judges  have  appointed, 
without  exception,  white  commissioners  to  select  the  jurors,  both  grand  and 
petit,  and  that  such  commissioners  have  uniformly  selected  only  white  men  on 
such  juries;  that  all  of  this  has  been  done  in  discrimination  against  the  Negro 
race,  on  account  of  their  color;  that  such  has  been  the  unbroken  practice  in 
Phillips  County  for  more  than  thirty  years,  notwithstanding  the  Negro  popula¬ 
tion  in  said  county  exceeds  the  white  population  by  more  than  five  to  one,  and 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  electors  and  possess  the  legal,  moral  and 
intellectual  qualifications  required  or  necessary  for  such  jurors;  that  the  exclu- 
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sion  of  said  Negroes  from  the  juries  was,  at  all  times,  intentional  and  because 
of  their  color,  of  their  being  Negroes;  that  such  was  the  case  on  the  grand  jury 
by  which  petitioners  were  indicted,  and  of  the  petit  jury  that  pronounced  them 
guilty;  that  under  the  law  of  Arkansas,  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  an  objection  to  an  indictment  on  the  ground  that  it  was  found  by  a 
grand  jury  composed  only  of  white  men  to  the  exclusion  of  Negroes  on  account 
of  their  color,  must  be  made  at  the  impanelling  of  the  grand  jury  and  objection 
to  the  petit  jury  must  be  made  before  a  plea  is  entered  to  the  indictment;  that 
at  the  time  said  indictment  was  found  petitioners  were  confined  in  jail  and  did 
not  know  the  grand  jury  had  been  organized,  did  not  know  it  was  in  session, 
did  not  know  they  were  to  be  indicted  for  the  killing  of  said  Lee  or  any  other 
person  and  did  not  know  they  were  charged  therewith;  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  make  any  objection  to  the  organization  of  said  grand  jury  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  they  were  closely  confined,  had  no  attorney,  and  no 
opportunity  to  employ  an  attorney;  that  at  their  trial,  counsel  appointed  to 
defend  them  made  no  objection  to  the  petit  jury  or  to  any  previous  proceeding; 
that  their  failure  to  do  so  was  through  fear  of  the  mob  for  petitioners  and  him¬ 
self,  as  they  believe. 

Petitioners  further  say  that  after  their  conviction  and  sentence  to  death, 
their  friends  employed  other  counsel  to  represent  them;  that  through  such 
counsel  they  filed  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  which  was  promptly  overruled  and 
an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas,  the  highest  court  in 
said  State,  where,  on  the  29th  day  of  March,  1920,  the  judgment  of  the  Phillips 
Circuit  Court  was  affirmed;  that  thereafter  they  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas, 
praying  that  said  court  be  required  to  send  up  the  record  and  proceeding  in 
said  cause  for  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  that  on 
the  11th  day  of  October,  1920,  the  application  for  said  writ  was  denied;  that 

the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  did  on  the -  day  of  August,  1921, 

issue  a  proclamation  carrying  into  effect  the  judgment  and  sentence  of  the 
Phillips  Circuit  Court  against  petitioners  and  in  which  he  fixed  Sept.  23,  1921, 
as  the  date  of  their  execution. 

Petitioners  further  say  that  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  1920,  the  Richard 
L.  Kitchens  Post  of  the  American  Legion  of  Helena,  Arkansas,  an  organization 
composed  of  approximately  three  hundred  white  ex-service  men  living  in  every 
part  of  Phillips  County,  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  for  the  execution  by  death  of  petitioners  and  the  seven  other 
Negroes  condemned  to  death  by  said  Circuit  Court  at  the  same  time  and  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  petitioners,  and  protesting  against  the  commutation 
of  the  death  sentence  of  any  of  said  Negroes,  which  said  Resolution  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  then  Governor  of  Arkansas;  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Helena,  Arkansas,  attended  by  seventy-five  members,  representing  as  many 
leading  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  of  said  city,  and  of  the  Lion’s  Club 
of  said  city,  attended  by  sixty-five  members,  representing  as  many  of  the  same 
kind  of  enterprises  of  said  city  each  adopted  a  resolution  approving  the  action 
of  the  Richard  L.  Kitchens  Post  of  the  American  Legion  in  the  premises,  which 
said  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas; 
that  said  resolutions  further  and  conclusively  show  the  existence  of  the  mob 
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spirit  prevalent  among  all  the  white  people  of  Phillips  County  at  the  time 
petitioners  and  the  other  defendants  were  put  through  the  form  of  trials  and 
show  that  the  only  reason  the  mob  stayed  its  hand,  the  only  reason  they  were 
not  lynched  was  that  the  leading  citizens  of  the  community  made  a  solemn 
promise  to  the  mob  that  they  should  be  executed  in  the  form  of  law.  Peti¬ 
tioners  further  say  that  to  further  show  the  overwhelming  existence  of  the  mob 
spirit  and  mob  domination  of  their  and  other  trials  of  Negro  defendants  at  the 
October  term,  1919,  of  the  Phillips  Circuit  Court,  there  were  six  defendants  con¬ 
victed  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  to  wit:  John  Martin,  Alf  Banks,  Will  Word- 
low,  Albert  Giles,  Joe  Fox  and  Ed.Ware,  whose  cases  were  also  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas,  which  were  reversed  on  account  of  bad  verdicts, 
due  to  the  extreme  haste  in  securing  convictions  and  executions  (Banks  vs.  State, 
143  Ark.  154),  and  remanded  for  a  new  trial;  that  upon  a  retrial  of  said  cases, 
defendants  were  again  reversed  (Ware  vs.  State,  Vol.  4  Sup.  Court  Rep.  No.  11, 
Page  674),  and  remanded  for  a  new  trial  on  December  6,  1920;  that  said  cases 
were  coming  on  for  trial  at  the  May  term  of  the  Phillips  Circuit  Court,  which 
convened  May  2,  1921,  and  it  was  represented  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  by  the  white  citizens  and  officials  of  Phillips  County  that  unless  a 
date  of  execution  was  set  for  petitioners  there  was  grave  danger  of  mob  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  other  six  defendants  whose  cases  would  be  called  for  trial  at  the 
May  term  of  said  Court  and  that  in  all  probability  they  would  be  lynehed; 
that  in  order  to  appease  the  mob  spirit  still  prevalent  in  Phillips  County  and 
in  a  measure  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  six  Negroes  whose  cases  were  to  be 
called  for  trial  and  were  called  on  May  9,  1921,  the  Governor  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  fixing  a  date  of  execution  of  Petitioners  for  June  10,  1921,  which  was  stayed 
by  Court  Proceedings;  that  these  facts  conclusively  show  that  mob  spirit  and 
mob  domination  are  still  universally  present  in  Phillips  County. 

Petitioners  further  say  that  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1921,  they  filed  a  peti¬ 
tion  in  the  Pulaski  Chancery  Court  for  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  setting  out 
the  matters  and  things  herein  stated,  and  that  on  said  date  the  Pulaski  Chancery 
Court  issued  its  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  directed  to  the  defendant,  E.  H.  Demp¬ 
sey,  keeper  of  the  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary,  commanding  him  to  have  the 
bodies  of  the  Petitioners  in  Court  at  2  o’clock  P.M.  on  the  10th  day  of  June, 
1921,  and  then  and  there  state  in  writing  the  term  and  cause  of  their  imprison¬ 
ment;  that  on  the  9th  day  of  June,  1921,  the  Attorney  General  for  the  State 
of  Arkansas  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  a  Petition  for  Writ  of 
Prohibition  against  J.  E.  Martineau,  Chancellor  of  the  Pulaski  Chancery  Court, 
and  your  petitioners,  and  that  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  1921,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  issued  its  Writ  of  Prohibition  against  the  Judge 
of  the  Pulaski  Chancery  Court,  prohibiting  him  from  hearing  the  Petitions  for 
Habeas  Corpus  pending  in  his  court  and  quashed  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
theretofore  isued;  that  thereafter,  to  wit,  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  1921,  your 
petitioners  made  application  to  the  Hon.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  a  Writ  of  Error  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  the  matter  of  said  writ  of  Prohibi¬ 
tion,  but  same  was  denied. 

Petitioners,  therefore,  say  that  by  the  proceedings  aforesaid,  they  were 
deprived  of  their  rights  and  are  about  to  be  deprived  of  their  lives  in  violation 
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of  Section  11,  of  the  14th  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  enacted  in  pursuance  thereto,  in  that  they 
have  been  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  law,  and  have  been  convicted, 
condemned  and  are  about  to  be  deprived  of  their  lives  without  due  process 
of  law;  that  they  are  now  in  custody  of  the  defendant,  E.  H.  Dempsey,  Keeper 
of  the  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary,  to  be  electrocuted  on  the  23rd  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1921;  that  they  are  now  detained  and  held  in  custody  by  said  Keeper 
and  will  be  electrocuted  on  said  date  unless  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the 
issuance  of  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

Petitioners  therefore  pray  that  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  be  issued  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  discharged  from  said  unlawful  imprisonment  and  unlaw¬ 
ful  judgment  and  sentence  to  death. 


The  Maurice  Mays  Case 

From  August,  1919,  the  Tennessee  Branches  were  interested  in 
the  case  of  Maurice  Mays,  a  young  colored  man,  charged  with  the 
murder  of  a  white  woman  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  In  the  last  annual 
report  it  was  noted  that  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  set 
aside  by  the  Tennessee  State  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  that 
the  punishment  was  named  by  the  judge  instead  of  by  the  jury. 
This  automatically  remanded  Mays  for  retrial  in  the  lower  court. 
The  date  set  for  the  new  trial  was  April,  1921.  Mays  was  again 
found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  sentenced  to  death, 
the  date  set  for  the  execution  being  June  26.  The  case  was  appealed; 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  new  date  for  execution  set  as  December  15.  On 
December  14,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Tennessee  branches,  and 
especially  of  the  Knoxville  Branch,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Henderson,  a  respite  of  ninety  days  was  granted.  During 
this  time  it  was  proposed  to  work  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence 
to  life  imprisonment. 

In  view  of  the  other  obligations  which  the  Association  had  to 
meet  from  its  Legal  Defense  Fund,  it  was  not  possible  to  contribute 
very  largely  to  the  defense  of  Mays  from  the  National  Office,  but 
in  addition  to  such  contributions  as  were  made  the  National  Office 
from  time  to  time  appealed  to  the  public  in  Mays’  behalf  both 
through  the  Crisis  and  through  its  press  service. 

Duluth  Rape  Case 

It  will  be  recalled  that  as  a  result  of  the  energetic  work  of  the 
Minnesota  branches,  one  of  the  thirteen  men  arrested  for  alleged 
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complicity  in  the  attack  upon  a  white  girl  in  June,  1920,  was  acquitted 
by  a  jury,  five  were  dismissed  by  order  of  the  court  for  lack  of  evi¬ 
dence,  six  more  were  called  into  court  and  the  cases  against  them 
dismissed  by  the  request  of  the  prosecuting  attorney.  The  thir¬ 
teenth  man,  Max  Mason,  was  found  guilty  of  rape  and  sentenced 
to  not  more  than  thirty  years  in  prison.  The  conviction  was  ob¬ 
tained  on  testimony  afterwards  shown  to  be  false. 

Mason’s  case  is  now  pending  on  appeal  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Minnesota. 


Tulsa  Riot  Cases 

To  aid  the  colored  victims  of  the  Tulsa  Riot,  an  account  of 
which  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  National  Office  estab¬ 
lished  the  Tulsa  Relief  and  Defense  Fund.  Contributions  to  this 
fund  were  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Association’s 
Oklahoma  Committee — Dr.  A.  Baxter  Whitby,  Chairman;  Mr. 
Caesar  F.  Simmons  and  Mr.  S.  L.  James — have  used  the  greatest 
discretion  in  the  administration  of  funds.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Red  Cross  they  worked  energetically  to  rebuild  the  homes  which 
were  destroyed  in  the  riot. 

Of  eighty-eight  indictments  returned  against  alleged  participants 
in  the  riot,  seventy-four  were  against  Negroes,  upon  whom  the  jury 
placed  the  blame.  The  trials  began  in  the  Tulsa  District  Court  on 
December  16. 


Extradition  Cases 

During  the  year  the  Association,  both  from  the  National  Office 
and  through  its  branches,  has  fought  a  number  of  extradition  cases. 
In  trying  to  prevent  the  extradition  of  colored  men  from  northern 
to  southern  states  where  they  are  alleged  to  have  committed  crimes, 
the  Association  never  fails  to  emphasize  to  the  authorities  of  the 
states  concerned  that  it  does  not  seek  to  prevent  the  lawful  trial 
of  any  colored  man  accused  of  crime.  But  it  also  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  in  some  southern  states  when  a  colored  man  is  accused  of 
a  crime  against  a  white  man,  and  especially  against  a  white  woman, 
a  fair  trial  is  impossible. 

These  cases  are  important  in  that  states  which  have  allowed 
lynchings  to  go  unchecked  now  know  that  other  sections  of  the 
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country  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  lawlessness  they  tolerate. 
Refusals  to  grant  writs  of  extradition  by  northern  governors  are 
placing  southern  officials  on  the  defensive  and  will  act  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  check  wilful  disregard  of  law,  so  far  as  colored  men  are  con¬ 
cerned,  in  many  parts  of  the  South. 

Following  are  the  most  important  of  these  cases  which  have 
been  handled  by  the  Association  and  its  branches: 


Ray  Case 

In  the  last  annual  report  mention  was  made  of  Thomas  Ray,  a 
colored  man,  whose  extradition  from  Michigan  to  Georgia  was  being 
fought  by  the  Detroit  Branch,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Office.  Ray  was  wanted  in  Georgia  on  a  charge  of  murder. 

According  to  testimony  while  working  on  a  farm  in  Wilkinson 
County,  Ga.,  Ray  was  attacked  by  Dewitt  Faulkner,  a  white  man 
of  poor  reputation.  Faulkner,  while  intoxicated,  had  made  an  un¬ 
warranted  assault  upon  Ray  who  fired  in  defense  of  his  own  life, 
killing  the  white  man.  Ray  escaped  to  Canada  and  later  went  to 
Detroit  where  he  was  arrested  early  in  September,  1920. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Hinton  and  Robert  J.  Willis  of  Detroit  were 
retained  by  Ray’s  father  to  fight  the  extradition,  and  the  Detroit 
Branch  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  associated  with  them  its  president  and 
attorney,  W.  Hayes  McKinney.  The  State  of  Georgia  used  every 
resource  to  obtain  Ray’s  return.  Twice  in  1920  writs  of  extradi¬ 
tion  were  issued  by  order  of  Governor  Sleeper.  The  first  time  the 
attorneys  for  Ray  applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was 
granted,  but  Ray  was  re-arrested  as  he  was  leaving  the  court  room 
on  a  warrant  from  Georgia.  The  second  time  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  denied,  but  determined  not  to  give  up  until  every  pos¬ 
sible  remedy  had  been  exhausted,  Ray’s  attorneys  appealed  from 
the  decision  of  the  Wayne  County  Circuit  Court  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
verdict  of  the  lower  court. 

By  this  time  Michigan’s  new  Governor,  Alexander  J.  Groesbeck, 
had  entered  upon  his  duties.  Governor  Groesbeck  reviewed  the 
evidence  and  decided  that  Ray  would  undoubtedly  be  lynched  if 
returned  to  Georgia.  He  thereupon  provisionally  recalled  the  writ 
of  extradition  which  had  been  granted  by  his  predecessor  in  office, 
until  the  question  could  be  settled,  whether  plans  had  been  made 
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to  lynch  Ray  when  he  was  first  arrested  in  Detroit.  Soon  after 
extradition  had  been  granted  by  Governor  Sleeper  an  editorial  in 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  stated,  “It  is  charged  that  the  sheriff  wired 
his  home,  designating  the  train  on  which  he  would  arrive  and  the 
time  of  his  arrival.  This  would  seem  an  innocent  proceeding  if  it 
were  not  for  testimony  tending  to  show  that  there  was  a  well-settled 
plan  in  Georgia  to  lynch  Ray  immediately  upon  his  arrival.” 

In  the  following  striking  opinion,  Governor  Groesbeck,  on  August 
2,  1921,  revoked  the  extradition  warrant,  thus  making  Ray  a  free 
man: 


“In  this  proceeding,  Thomas  Ray,  a  Negro,  is  sought  to  be  extradited 
for  the  killing  of  one  Faulkner,  a  white  man,  in  Wilkinson  County,  Georgia. 
The  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  issued  upon  the  application  of  Faulkner’s 
brother,  who  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  transaction.  It  seems  that 
this  is  permissible  under  the  laws  of  that  State.  He  was  subsequently  in¬ 
dicted  by  a  grand  jury  but  the  testimony  of  Charles  Jones,  the  only  per¬ 
son  present  at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  was  not  taken  although  he  was 
within  easy  reach  of  the  authorities.  This  man’s  statement  has  been  taken 
here  and  that  of  the  sheriff  also.  The  former  tells  a  very  straightforward 
story,  to  the  effect  that  Faulkner  had  employed  Ray  for  four  days  some  time 
previous  to  the  shooting  without  paying  him;  that  Ray  on  one  occasion 
had  asked  Faulker  for  his  wages,  which  seemed  to  anger  him  to  the  extent 
that  he  threatened  Ray.  The  latter  said  he  was  sorry  but  his  wife  and 
children  were  without  food.  On  the  day  of  the  fatal  occurrence,  Faulkner 
went  over  to  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Hooten  where  Ray  and  Jones  were  working 
and  immediately  began  going  after  Ray.  He  kept  his  hand  on  his  hip 
pocket  and  said  that  their  difficulty  might  just  as  well  be  settled  then  as 
any  time.  Ray  again  said  he  was  sorry  he  asked  him  for  the  money;  that 
he  meant  no  harm  by  it  and  did  not  want  to  be  shot.  Faulkner  pulled  his 
gun  and  fired  twice  at  Ray,  missing  him  both  times.  As  he  shot  the  last 
time  Ray  did  the  same  thing  and  Faulkner  was  killed.  The  sheriff  says 
that  Jones  told  him  the  same  story  in  Georgia  and,  further,  that  he  believes 
he  is  telling  the  truth.  This  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  matter.  The  details 
as  told  by  Jones  include  the  narration  of  a  visit  by  Faulkner  to  Ray’s  cabin 
a  few  days  previous  when  he  shot  into  the  place  several  times,  a  story  which 
is  not  questioned  and  which  closely  indicates  that  Faulkner  was  the  aggres¬ 
sor  and  that  he  came  to  his  death  only  after  repeated  attempts  on  Ray’s 
fife.  In  consequence,  Ray’s  act  was  justifiable  and  his  indictment  without 
the  taking  of  Jones’  testimony  unwarranted  and  illegal  under  both  State 
and  Federal  law. 

“There  are  a  few  sidelights  which  assist  in  clarifying  the  situation  and 
aid  in  obtaining  the  proper  view  concerning  what  would  now  happen  to 
Ray  if  opportunity  presented  itself.  Subsequent  to  Ray’s  escape,  Jones 
was  arrested  by  the  State  police  of  Georgia.  He  was  first  taken  to  the  jail 
at  Milledgeville,  then  to  another  jail  at  Irwinton,  and  finally  to  the  one  at 
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Macon.  He  says  a  considerable  number  of  people  were  after  him,  bent 
upon  taking  the  law  in  their  own  hands — that  the  reason  of  his  being  hur¬ 
ried  from  one  jail  to  another  was  because  a  lynching  was  in  store  for  him, 
etc.  No  one  had  accused  him  of  shooting  Faulkner.  No  warrant  had 
been  issued.  No  investigation  had  been  made  by  the  prosecuting  officers 
which  in  any  manner  indicated  that  he  was  at  all  blamable.  The  sheriff 
frankly  states  that  he  has  never  investigated  any  of  the  facts  surrounding 
the  shooting  of  Faulkner  and  knows  of  no  one  else  who  has.  Neither  was 
there  any  investigation  made  of  the  shooting  done  by  Faulkner  at  Ray’s 
cabin.  These  admitted  facts  tell  their  own  story.  The  conclusions  neces¬ 
sarily  flowing  from  them  are  perfectly  obvious. 

“During  the  course  of  these  proceedings  it  has  been  made  to  appear 
that  there  have  been  some  one  hundred  and  forty  lynchings  in  that  State 
within  the  past  two  years.  Within  a  very  short  time,  in  the  County  of 
Wilkinson,  there  was  a  lynching  without  any  subsequent  investigation  as 
to  who  the  perpetrators  were  or  anything  being  done  except  to  remove  the 
body  and  see  to  its  burial.  These  conditions  and  facts  indicate  a  disregard 
of  the  Constitutional  safeguards  and  rights  of  one  accused  of  crime  by  cer¬ 
tain  citizens  of  that  State  which  cannot  be  ignored.  Any  person  accused 
of  the  commission  of  an  offense  must  be  tried  according  to  well-known 
principles  of  law.  These  contemplate  something  more  than  the  passing 
through  of  a  few  formalities  and  include  within  their  purview  not  only  a 
formal  hearing  and  trial  but  a  trial  by  those  who  are  naturally  actuated  by 
a  purpose  and  determination  to  see  that  the  accused  is  given  such  a  hear¬ 
ing  as  will  insure  the  accomplishment  of  real  and  substantial  justice,  and 
this  without  regard  to  any  consideration  excepting  the  real  merits  of  the 
individual  case.  Evidence  that  Ray  will  be  thus  tried  by  the  citizens  of 
Wilkinson  County  is  entirely  lacking.  In  fact,  the  contrary  appears.  It 
should  never  be  necessary  for  the  executive  of  one  State  to  make  assurance 
that  the  person  sought  to  be  extradited  will  be  accorded  a  fair  trial  in  the 
State  where  the  claimed  offense  was  committed.  The  very  fact  that  such 
assurances  have  been  found  to  be  necessary  is  indication  of  a  condition 
which  is  all  but  desirable.  Whenever  the  Governor  of  Michigan  issues  a 
requisition  upon  the  Governor  of  Georgia  for  any  person  alleged  to  have 
committed  a  crime  here  and  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
that  the  accused  was  either  indicted  upon  rumor  or  hearsay  when  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  an  eye-witness  was  available,  or  that  he  cannot  obtain  a  hearing 
such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  fundamental  law,  or  that  there  is  danger 
of  violence  being  shown  him  when  brought  into  the  State  of  Michigan,  I 
would  consider  it  his  plain  duty  to  withhold  extradition  until  such  time  as 
the  manifest  irregularities  were  investigated  and  corrected  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  either  of  the  two  latter  contingen¬ 
cies  occurring. 

“In  this  particular  case,  in  the  light  of  its  history  and  the  facts  that 
have  been  developed,  extradition  will  at  this  time  be  refused,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  being  granted  to  present  further  facts  as  to  changed  conditions  in 
Georgia  when  the  authorities  feel  such  action  justifiable.  The  warrant  for 
the  extradition  is  recalled  and  the  release  of  Ray  ordered.” 
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The  Whitfield  Case 

Another  case  of  interstate  rendition  in  which  the  Association 
has  interested  itself  is  the  case  of  Will  Whitfield,  a  colored  man 
accused  of  assaulting  with  intent  to  kill  Edward  Smith,  a  white 
man  of  Marine,  Onslow  County,  North  Carolina.  Whitfield  is  also 
charged  with  burglary.  Smith  declares  that  Whitfield  attempted 
to  kill  him  in  his  store  following  a  dispute  over  an  account  which 
Whitfield  carried  with  him;  also  that  Whitfield  took  seventy-five 
dollars  from  his  safe.  Whitfield’s  statement,  made  under  oath  is 
as  follows:  Whitfield  carried  a  bale  of  cotton  to  Smith’s  store  to 
sell  it.  Some  time  before  that  occurred  Smith  had  sent  Whitfield 
a  bill  for  $62  for  supplies  received.  When  Whitfield  went  to  the 
store  to  pay  his  bill  and  to  sell  the  bale  of  cotton  Smith  claimed 
that  it  was  $67  instead  of  $62.  In  an  argument  over  the  difference 
of  $5  Smith  seized  a  scale  weight  and  threw  it  at  Whitfield,  who  in 
turn  seized  a  smaller  weight  in  self  defense  and  threw  it,  striking 
Smith  on  the  head  and  inflicting  a  small  scalp  wound.  Whitfield 
denies  taking  any  money  from  Smith’s  safe  and  proved  conclusively 
that  Smith  owed  him  more  than  $75,  thus  making  it  appear  unrea¬ 
sonable  that  Whitfield  would  have  attempted  to  steal  an  amount 
smaller  than  that  due  him  by  Smith.  Smith  testified  under  oath 
that  Whitfield  did  not  break  and  enter  his  store  but  entered  it  at 
his  own  invitation.  This  refutes  the  charge  of  burglary. 

Following  the  altercation  a  mob  attempted  to  lynch  Whitfield, 
but  he  escaped  and  fled  to  New  York,  where  he  was  arrested.  His 
sister  employed  Leavelle  and  Shields  to  defend  him.  These  attor¬ 
neys  appealed  to  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  for  assistance,  which  was  ren¬ 
dered  through  Mr.  Spingarn,  Chairman  of  the  Legal  Committee. 

Upon  the  State  of  North  Carolina  applying  for  a  writ  of  extra¬ 
dition,  Governor  Nathan  L.  Miller  granted  it  without  a  hearing. 
Whitfield’s  attorney  immediately  applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
and  the  hearing  on  this  writ  was  held  before  Judge  Charles  L.  Guy 
of  the  New  York  County  Supreme  Court  on  Tuesday,  July  5.  The 
case  at  that  time  was  adjourned  for  two  weeks,  pending  the  receipt 
of  further  information  from  North  Carolina.  At  the  second  hear¬ 
ing  Messrs.  Leavelle  and  Shields,  together  with  Mr.  Spingarn  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  appeared  for  Whitfield,  while  Assistant  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Johnson,  from  the  office  of  District  Attorney  Swan 
of  New  York  County,  appeared  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
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Upon  motion  by  Whitfield’s  attorneys,  the  case  was  adjourned  by 
Judge  Guy  to  October  19. 

On  October  19  Judge  Guy  granted  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  evidence  submitted  showed  that  Whitfield  had  not  committed 
the  crime  charged  but  had  entered  the  store  at  Smith’s  invitation 
and  that  he  had  been  subsequently  assaulted  by  Smith. 

As  soon  as  Whitfield  was  freed  on  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
another  extradition  warrant,  signed  by  Governor  Miller  on  July  9 
and  based  on  an  indictment  against  Whitfield  for  assault  with  intent 
to  kill,  was  suddenly  produced  by  the  District  Attorney’s  office. 
Attorneys  for  Whitfield  thereupon  immediately  applied  for  a  new 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  meet  the  new  extradition  warrant.  The 
writ  was  denied,  but  a  stay  was  granted  in  the  whole  matter  allow¬ 
ing  the  attorneys  for  Whitfield  time  in  which  to  make  appeal  to 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  secure  certain  affidavits  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Realizing  the  danger  to  the  lives  of  any 
persons  giving  or  securing  such  affidavits  in  North  Carolina,  attor¬ 
neys  for  Whitfield  requested  the  National  Office  to  secure  them. 
This  was  done  through  one  of  the  Association’s  branches  near  Onslow 
County,  N.  C.  On  December  31,  Whitfield  was  being  held  in  prison 
in  New  York  pending  final  disposition  of  his  case. 


The  Ed  Knox  Case 

A  victory  was  won  by  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Branch  of  the 
Association  in  the  case  of  Ed  Knox,  a  colored  man  arrested  in  that 
city,  accused  of  the  murder  of  a  white  man  in  Glenmary,  Morgan 
County,  Tenn.  Knox  claimed  that  he  had  killed  the  man  in  self- 
defense  and  felt  absolutely  certain  that  if  carried  back  to  Morgan 
County,  he  would  be  lynched. 

The  Charleston  Branch  interested  itself  in  the  case  through  its 
president,  the  Rev.  Mordecai  W.  Johnson,  and  the  Chairman  of  its 
Legal  Redress  Committee,  Honorable  T.  Gillis  Nutter,  member  of 
the  State  Legislature  of  West  Virginia.  The  branch  requested  of 
the  National  Office  information  regarding  lynchings  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  and  the  possibility  of  the  lynching  of  Knox  if  carried 
back  to  Morgan  County 

Through  friends  in  Tennessee,  an  investigator  was  sent  to  Mor¬ 
gan  County,  who  made  a  full  report  on  the  state  of  mind  in  that 
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part  of  the  state.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Nutter  had  been  in  com¬ 
munication  with  Governor  John  J.  Cornwell  who  promised  Mr. 
Nutter  that  ample  opportunity  would  be  given  for  the  presentation 
of  the  evidence  and  that  before  sending  Knox  back  to  Tennessee,  if 
that  should  be  done,  Governor  Cornwell  would  get  assurance  from 
Governor  Roberts  of  Tennessee  that  Knox  would  not  be  sent  to 
Morgan  County  but  to  some  other  part  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
for  trial.  With  Mr.  Nutter  was  associated  Attorney  E.  A.  Graham 
of  Charleston.  The  case  was  finally  called  on  February  12.  The 
Chief  of  Police  of  Charleston  who  was  handling  the  case  for  the 
Tennessee  authorities  attempted  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the 
case  on  the  ground  that  officers  from  Tennessee  had  wired  that 
they  were  en  route  to  Charleston  with  evidence.  The  case  was 
thereupon  continued  until  February  15.  Chief  of  Police  Charnock 
notified  Sheriff  J.  T.  Scott  of  Morgan  County  of  the  continuance  and 
urged  that  action  be  taken  at  once.  On  Sunday,  February  13,  Mr. 
Nutter  received  a  message  informing  him  that  Sheriff  Scott  had  wired 
Chief  Charnock  that  he  had  been  unable  to  get  the  necessary  evi¬ 
dence  against  Knox.  Mr.  Nutter  at  once  called  Judge  W.  W.  Wertz 
of  the  City  Court  of  Charleston,  notified  him  of  this  information 
and  demanded  Knox’s  release.  Judge  Wertz  directed  Mr.  Nutter 
to  Chief  Charnock  who  declared  that  he  had  received  no  such  mes¬ 
sage.  Mr.  Nutter  rushed  to  Police  Headquarters  and  just  as  he 
stepped  in  the  door,  the  day  lieutenant  was  telephoning  Chief  Char¬ 
nock,  informing  him  of  the  message  from  Sheriff  Scott. 

The  release  of  Knox  was  then  demanded  of  the  Chief  by  Mr. 
Nutter.  Thereupon  Judge  Wertz  granted  the  release  and  Knox 
was  freed.  Mr.  Nutter  in  reporting  to  the  National  Office  the  steps 
taken,  stated:  “The  Tennessee  authorities  had  intended  to  rush 
Knox  off  without  a  hearing,  but  were  prevented  by  the  kindly  action 
of  the  Association.  One  colored  man  was  lynched  over  the  affair 
a  few  days  after  the  alleged  killing  took  place  and  this  man  was 
supposed  to  have  been  Knox.” 


The  H.  F.  Smiddy  Case 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Phillips  County,  Arkansas,  riots 
started,  it  is  alleged,  when  colored  men  holding  a  meeting  in  a  little 
church  at  Hoop  Spur  fired  without  cause  on  an  automobile  in  which 
were  riding  several  white  deputy  sheriffs  and  a  Negro  trusty.  In 
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connection  with  the  trials,  Mr.  Scipio  A.  Jones,  the  Association’s 
attorney,  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  two  of  the  white  men  who 
occupied  the  car.  They  agreed  to  testify  substantiating  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  contention  that  the  men  in  the  car  went  to  Hoop  Spur  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  meeting  and  that  they  fired  on  the 
church  first. 

In  October  one  of  these  men,  H.  F.  Smiddy,  after  being  discharged 
from  his  position  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  when  it  was 
learned  that  he  had  agreed  to  testify,  was  indicted  on  a  trumped-up 
charge,  according  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  was  released  on  bail  of  $1,000, 
the  bail  being  furnished  by  the  Association’s  attorneys. 

Fearing  for  his  life,  because  of  the  intensity  of  feeling  against 
him  in  Arkansas,  Smiddy  fled  to  Topeka,  Kansas,  where  he  was 
arrested.  The  Arkansas  authorities  immediately  asked  for  his  ex¬ 
tradition,  and  the  Association,  through  its  Topeka  Branch,  is  now 
fighting  to  prevent  Smiddy’s  extradition,  since  it  is  feared  he  may 
be  done  away  with  if  returned  to  Arkansas. 


The  Charles  T.  Smithie  Case 

Charles  T.  Smithie  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  was  arrested  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  in  October  on  the  charge  of  being  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Tulsa  Riots.  His  extradition  was  sought  by  the  Oklahoma  authori¬ 
ties.  As  soon  as  the  matter  was  reported  to  the  National  Office 
by  the  Minneapolis  Branch,  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Governor  Preus 
of  Minnesota  urging  careful  consideration  of  the  danger  of  sending 
Smithie  to  Oklahoma  where  the  mob  spirit  still  existed.  At  the 
same  time  data  on  the  Tulsa  Riots  was  sent  to  Governor  Preus, 
showing  that  there  was  grave  doubt  whether  a  colored  man  accused 
of  connection  with  the  riots  would  receive  a  fair  trial  in  Oklahoma. 
At  the  same  time  information  as  to  procedure  in  fighting  the  extra¬ 
dition  was  sent  to  the  Minneapolis  Branch. 

After  the  hearing  before  the  Governor  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  secured  and  trial  set  for  October  29,  before  the  Governor. 

The  deputy  sheriff  was  so  sure  of  returning  to  Oklahoma  with  his 
prisoner  that  he  had  purchased  tickets  for  immediate  return,  but 
due  to  the  quick  work  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Minneapolis  Branch, 
he  was  disappointed. 

Smithie ’s  claim  at  the  trial  was  that  he  was  in  Kansas  City  and 
not  in  Tulsa  at  the  time  of  the  riots. 
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At  the  time  of  writing  this  report  the  Governor  had  not  ren¬ 
dered  his  decision,  preferring  to  postpone  further  consideration  of 
the  matter  until  some  of  the  other  colored  men  indicted  with  Smithie 
were  tried.  In  the  meantime  Smithie  was  released  on  bail. 

The  Cases  of  Wilbur  and  Castoria  Styles 

Two  colored  boys,  Wilbur  Styles  and  Castoria  Styles,  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  imprisoned  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  on  complaint  of 
one  O.  W.  Dodd  of  Earl,  Arkansas.  Dodd  claimed  that  the  boys 
owed  him  eighty  dollars. 

The  boys  said  they  were  tenants  on  Dodd’s  land  and  owed  him 
only  according  to  the  bookkeeping  methods  employed  in  sections 
where  peonage  exists.  They  said  they  left  behind  four  bales  of 
cotton  which  they  had  made,  and  fled  knowing  they  never  could 
earn  money  enough  to  square  them  on  the  books  of  their  landlord. 

The  Kansas  City  Branch  of  the  Association  fought  to  prevent 
the  extradition  of  these  boys  and  requested  a  hearing  before  Gov¬ 
ernor  Allen  of  Kansas.  After  hearing  all  of  the  evidence,  Governor 
Allen  refused  the  extradition. 

Attorney  L.  A.  Knox,  chairman  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the 
local  branch  handled  the  case  and  associated  with  him  were  Attor¬ 
neys  Calloway  and  Bruce. 


Ill 


LYNCHING 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  has  conducted  its 
campaign  against  lynching.  This  campaign  has  been  carried  on 
through  investigations,  conferences,  mass  meetings,  and  most  effect¬ 
ively  of  all,  through  publicity.  During  the  year  1921  alone,  4-5,000 
pieces  of  literature  on  lynching  were  sent  out  from  the  National  Office. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  what  the  Association  has  been 
enabled  to  accomplish,  with  the  aid  of  generous  contributors,  both 
white  and  black: 

(1)  Investigated  more  than  a  score  of  lynchings  and  race  riots. 

(2)  Kept  an  accurate  record  of  lynchings. 

(3)  Published  “Thirty  Years  of  Lynching  in  the  United  States,”  a  book 
of  105  pages,  and  the  only  statistical  study  of  lynchings  ever  compiled. 

(4)  Sent  4,462,899  copies  of  the  Crisis  to  every  state  in  the  Union  and  to 
every  country  on  the  globe. 

(5)  Sent  out  hundreds  of  news  releases.  Of  139  press  stories  sent  out  dur¬ 
ing  1921  from  the  National  Office,  30  were  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
lynching. 

(6)  Held  more  than  2,000  public  meetings,  attended  by  more  than  3,000,000 
people,  at  which  speakers  acquainted  the  audiences  with  the  facts 
about  lynchings. 

(7)  Sent  literature  on  lynching,  with  actual  photographs  of  lynchings  and 
burnings  at  the  stake,  all  over  the  civilized  world,  disproving  the  state¬ 
ment  that  rape  is  the  cause  of  lynching. 

(8)  Fought  successfully  six  notable  extradition  cases  when  attempts  were 
made  to  carry  colored  men  accused  of  crimes  from  Northern  States 
back  to  sections  of  the  South  where  the  men  would  probably  have  been 
lynched. 

(9)  Held  in  New  York  City  in  May,  1919,  a  great  and  successful  confer¬ 
ence  against  lynching.  The  call  for  this  conference  was  signed  by  120 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  country,  20  of  them  from  Southern  States. 
The  number  included  5  governors,  4  ex-governors,  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  judges  of  the  higher  courts,  members  of  the  President’s  cabinet, 
and  other  men  and  women  prominent  in  the  nation’s  affairs. 

(10)  Issued  the  “Address  to  the  Nation,”  signed  by  citizens  of  29  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  urging  upon  Congress  a  nation-wide 
investigation  of  lynching  and  mob  murder. 
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(11)  Raised  and  expended  since  1911  in  the  fight  against  lynching  $33,928.56, 
this  amount  being  spent  for  investigations,  printing  and  publicity  of 
all  kinds,  meetings  and  conferences. 

(12)  Through  its  Frankfort  Branch  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  in  Kentucky 
providing  for  the  punishment  of  any  peace  officer  who  allows  a  prisoner 
to  be  taken  from  him  and  lynched. 

(13)  Furnished  information  which  led  to  the  introduction  and  passage  of  a 
similar  bill  in  West  Virginia. 

(14)  Presented  to  committees  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Congress,  through  its  representatives,  evidence  and  testi¬ 
mony  showing  the  necessity  of  a  Federal  law  against  lynching. 

(15)  Furnished  lawyers  to  defend  colored  men  involved  in  lynching  cases; 
secured  the  acquittal,  for  example,  of  12  of  13  colored  men  arrested  in 
connection  with  the  lynchings  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  in  June,  1920,  totally 
disproving  the  charge  that  criminal  assault  on  a  young  girl  had  been 
committed  by  any  of  the  three  men  lynched;  defended  since  October 
1919,  12  men  sentenced  to  death  and  67  to  prison  terms,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  a  legal  lynching  in  Phillips  County,  Ark. 


Governor  Dorsey’s  Statement 

Governor  Hugh  M.  Dorsey  of  Georgia,  on  April  26,  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “The  Negro  in  Georgia”  in  which  he  gave  135 
instances  of  “Negroes  lynched,  Negroes  held  in  peonage,  Negroes 
driven  out  by  organized  lawlessness,  and  Negroes  subjected  to  indi¬ 
vidual  acts  of  cruelty,”  in  the  state  of  Georgia  in  the  past  two  years. 
Governor  Dorsey  says,  “In  only  two  of  the  135  cases  cited  is  the  ‘usual 
crime’  against  white  women  involved.” 

Following  is  the  Foreword  to  this  notable  publication: 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  22,  1921 

To  The  Conference  of  Citizens  Called  to  Meet  This  Day  at  Atlanta: 

A.  The  Negro  Lynched. 

B.  The  Negro  held  in  peonage. 

C.  The  Negro  driven  out  by  organized  lawlessness. 

D.  The  Negro  subject  to  individual  acts  of  cruelty. 

Under  these  four  headings,  in  the  following  pages  I  have  grouped  135  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  alleged  mistreatment  of  Negroes  in  Georgia  in  the  last  two  years. 
Without  design,  or  the  knowledge  of  each  other,  Georgians,  with  one  exception, 
have  called  these  cases  to  my  attention  as  Governor  of  Georgia.  The  excep¬ 
tion  noted  was  the  appeal  of  two  Negroes  to  Washington  for  protection.  Their 
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appeal  was  forwarded  to  me,  as  Governor,  with  the  request  that  I  should  act 
if  I  could  do  so  without  adding  to  the  danger  in  which  the  Negroes  stood. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  collect  cases.  If  such  an  effort  were  made,  I 
believe  the  number  could  be  multiplied. 

In  some  counties  the  Negro  is  being  driven  out  as  though  he  were  a  wild 
beast.  In  others  he  is  being  held  as  a  slave.  In  others,  no  Negroes  remain. 

In  only  two  of  the  135  cases  cited  is  the  “usual  crime”  against  white  women 
involved. 

As  Governor  of  Georgia,  I  have  asked  you,  as  citizens  having  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  at  heart,  to  meet  here  today  to  confer  with  me  as  to  the 
best  course  to  be  taken.  To  me  it  seems  that  we  stand  indicted  as  a  people 
before  the  world.  If  the  conditions  indicated  by  these  charges  should  con¬ 
tinue,  both  God  and  man  would  justly  condemn  Georgia  more  severely  than 
man  and  God  have  condemned  Belgium  and  Leopold  for  the  Congo  atrocities. 
But  worse  than  that  condemnation  would  be  the  destruction  of  our  civilization 
by  the  continued  toleration  of  such  cruelties  in  Georgia. 

I  place  the  charges  before  you,  as  they  have  come  unsolicited  to  me.  I 
have  withheld  the  names  of  counties  and  individuals,  because  I  do  not  desire 
to  give  harmful  publicity  to  those  counties,  when  I  am  convinced  that,  even 
in  the  counties  where  these  outrages  are  said  to  have  occurred,  the  better  ele¬ 
ment  regret  them,  and  I  believe,  furthermore,  that  the  better  element  in  these 
counties  and  the  whole  State,  who  constitute  the  majority  of  our  people,  will 
condemn  such  conditions  and  take  the  steps  necessary  to  correct  them,  when 
they  see  and  realize  the  staggering  sum  total  of  such  cases,  which,  while  seem¬ 
ingly  confined  to  a  small  minority  of  our  counties,  yet  bring  disgrace  and  obloquy 
upon  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  upon  the  entire  Southern  people. 

The  investigation  and  the  suggestion  of  a  remedy  should  come  from  Geor¬ 
gians,  and  not  from  outsiders.  For  these  reasons,  I  call  to  your  attention  the 
following  charges  together  with  a  suggested  remedy,  which  you  will  find  at  the 
end  of  the  recital  of  cases. 

Hugh  M.  Dorsey, 

Governor. 


Lynching  Record  for  1921 


Name 

Date  Place 

Manner  of 
Lynching 

1.  Jim  Roland . 

...  Jan. 

2  Mitchell  County,  Ga.... 

. Shot 

2 . 

...  Jan. 

. ,  Ga . 

. Shot 

3.  Robert  Lewis . 

...  Jan. 

4  Meridian,  Miss . 

4.  Sam  Williams 

..  Jan. 

6  Talbotton,  Ga . 

. Hanged 

5.  William  Beard  (white) 

Jan. 

13  Jasper,  Ala . 

. Shot” 

6.  Alfred  Williams  . 

...  Jan. 

24  Norlina,  N.  C . 

. Shot 

7.  Plummer  Bullock 

Jan. 

24  Norlina,  N.  C . 

. Shot 

8.  Henry  Lowery . 

...  Jan. 

26  Nodena,  Ark . 

. Burned 

Lynching 
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Lynching 

Record  for  1921 — Continued 

Manner  of 

Name 

Date  Place 

Lynching 

9.  George  Werner 

Feb.  1  Port  Allen,  La.  . 

Hanged 

10 . 1 . 

.  Feb.  4  Vicksburg,  Miss.  (near).. 

11.  Ben  Campbell 

Feb.  10  Wauchula,  Fla. 

Hanged 

12 .  (white) 

Feb.  6  Monroe,  La. 

Burned 

13.  Elijah  Jones . 

.  Feb.  12  Ocala,  Fla . 

...Hanged 

14 . ’ . 

.  Feb.  12  Odena,  Ala . 

15.  John  Eberhardt . . 

.  Feb.  16  Athens,  Ga . 

..Burned 

16.  William  Anderson . 

17.  Richard  James . 

18.  William  Bowles. . . 

19.  Browning  Tuggle . 

20.  Adolphus  Ross . 

21.  Arthur  Jennings . 

22.  Phil  Slater . 

23.  Sandy  Thompson . 

24.  Rachel  Moore . 

25.  Tony  Williams . 

26.  George  Marshall . 

27 . 

28.  Roy  Hammonds . 

29.  Berry  Bolling  (white). 

30.  Sam  Ballinger . 

31.  Leroy  Smith . 

32.  John  Henry  Williams. 

33 . 

34.  Herbert  Quarles . . 

35.  Louis  Wimberly . 

36.  “Red”  Bilbro ... . 

37.  Casey  Jones  (white) . 

38 . 

39.  Jerome  Whitfield . 

40.  Alex  Winn . 


41.  Walter  Smalley. _.. 


Mar.  4  Baker  County,  Ga . 

Mar.  13  Versailles,  Ky. . Hanged 

Mar.  14  Eagle  Lake,  Fla. . Hanged 

Mar.  15  Hope,  Ark . Hanged 

Mar.  19  Water  Valley,  Miss . Hanged 

Mar.  20  Hattiesburg,  Miss.._ . Hanged 

Mar.  22  Monticello,  Ark . Hanged 

April  4  Langford,  Miss . Hanged 

April  9  Rankin  County,  Miss . Hanged 

April  15  Rodessa,  La.._ . Shot 

April  15  Lauderdale,  Miss . Shot 

April  25  Carriere,  Miss . Hanged 

April  29  Bowling  Green,  Mo . Hanged 

May  7  Huntsville,  Tenn.._ . Hanged 

May  8  Starke,  Fla . Hanged 

May  11  McGhee,  Ark . 

June  18  Moultrie,  Ga . Burned 

June  18  Enid,  Miss . Shot 

June  19  McCormick,  S.  C . Shot 

June  20  Jackson,  Miss . Hanged 

June  29  Madison  County,  Miss . Hanged 

July  23  Hattiesburg,  Miss.._ . Hanged 

Aug.  3  Lawrenceville,  Va.._ . Hanged 

Aug.  14  Jones  County,  N.  C . Hanged 

Aug.  15  Datura,  Tex..„ . Hanged  (body 

burned) 

Aug.  16  Augusta,  Ga . Hanged  (body 

burned) 


42.  Will  Allen .  Aug.  24  Chapin,  S.  C . 

43. * . .  Ga 

44. * . ,  Ga 

45. * . (woman) . ,  Ga 


46.  Mansfield  Butler .  Sept.  8  Aiken,  S.  C, 

47.  Charlie  Thompson .  Sept.  8  Aiken,  S.  C. 


Hanged 

Drowmed 

Drowned 

Shot 

Shot 


*  See  Governor  Dorsey’s  Statement,  “The  Negro  in  Georgia. 
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Lynching  Record  for  1921 — Concluded 


Manner  of 

Name  Date  Place  Lynching 


48.  Gilman  Holmes... . .  Sept.  13 

49.  Ernest  Daniels .  Sept.  18 

50.  Edward  McDowell .  Sept.  19 

51.  Ed.  Kirkland . .  Oct.  24 

52.  Sam  Gordon .  Oct.  25 

53.  Will  Turner .  Nov.  18 

54.  Robert  Hicks . .  Nov.  25 

55.  Henry  Cade.—. .  Nov.  26 

56.  Robert  Murtore .  Nov.  30 

57.  Roy  Grove..._ .  Dec.  4 

58.  Wes  Hale .  Dec.  4 

59.  Aaron  Birdsong . .  Dec.  4 

60.  Fred  Rouse .  Dec.  11 

61.  Lonnie  Newsome .  Dec.  11 

62.  “Curly”  Hackney  (white)..  Dec.  14 

63.  Lee  Robison,  Jr .  Dec.  22 

64.  Manuel  Head  (white) .  Dec.  26 


Columbia,  La . Hanged  (body 

burned) 

Pittsboro,  N.  C.._ . Hanged 

McComb,  Miss . 

Allendale,  S.  C . Shot  (body 

burned) 

Winneboro,  La . . . Hanged 

Helena,  Ark .  Shot  (body 

burned) 

Lakesvillage,  Ark . Shot 

Sour  Lake,  Tex . Hanged 

Ballinger,  Tex . Shot 

Snow  Hill,  Ga. . 

Snow  Hill,  Ga..... . 

Snow  Hill,  Ga . Shot 

Fort  Worth,  Tex . Hanged 

Gladwater,  Tex . Hanged 

Waco,  Tex . Hanged 

Quitman,  Ga . Shot 

Key  West,  Fla . Hanged 


Chronological  List 

Jan . — Georgia: 

Unidentified  man,  charged  with  assault,  shot  to  death. 

2 — Mitchell  County,  Ga.: 

Jim  Roland  who  shot  and  wounded  a  white  farmer  was  shot  to  death 
by  a  mob. 

4 — Meridian,  Miss.: 

Robert  Lewis,  accused  of  the  murder  of  a  railroad  switchman,  was 
lynched  by  a  mob  which  forced  the  policeman  who  had  arrested 
Lewis  to  surrender  him. 

6 — Talbotton,  Ga.: 

The  body  of  Sam  Williams  was  found  tied  to  a  tree  and  riddled  with 
bullets.  A  coroner’s  jury  held  that  the  man  came  to  his  death  from 
gun-shot  wounds,  while  a  physician  held  that  he  had  been  choked  to 
death  by  being  tied  tightly  to  the  tree  before  he  was  shot. 

13 — Jasper,  Ala.: 

William  Beard  (white),  while  being  held  in  jail  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
was  taken  from  his  cell,  driven  out  of  town  in  an  automobile,  and  shot 
to  death. 
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Jan.  24 — Norlina,  N.  C.: 

Alfred  Williams  and  Plummer  Bullock  were  taken  from  the  Warren 
County  jail  and  shot  to  death.  Bullock  was  said  to  have  been  the 
instigator  and  Williams  one  of  the  leaders  of  colored  people  in  a  race 
clash  on  January  23. 

26 — Nodena,  Ark.: 

Henry  Lowery,  who  killed  an  Arkansas  planter  and  his  daughter, 
was  burned  at  the  stake,  according  to  a  prearranged  schedule,  by  a 
mob  who  were  forced  to  travel  in  automobiles  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  through  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  in  order  to  take 
the  victim  away  from  two  Arkansas  deputies,  who  were  bringing  him 
from  Texas  to  the  Arkansas  penitentiary. 

Feb.  1 — Port  Allen,  La.: 

George  Werner,  held  on  a  charge  of  shooting  and  dangerously  wound¬ 
ing  a  rice  planter,  was  taken  from  jail  by  a  mob  and  hanged  to  a 
signpost  near  the  scene  of  the  shooting.  This  was  the  first  lynching 
in  Louisiana  for  'more  than  a  year. 

4 — Vicksburg,  Miss.: 

An  unknown  man  was  lynched  near  Vicksburg.  No  motive  was 
given  for  the  crime. 

6— Monroe,  La.: 

An  unidentified  white  man,  nude  and  dying,  his  skull  crushed  and  his 
flesh  burned  from  his  waist  down,  was  found  in  the  woods  near  Mon¬ 
roe.  Evidence  that  coal  oil  had  been  poured  on  his  body  was  found 
and  a  smouldering  fire  nearby  indicated  that  the  man  had  been  thrown 
on  it. 

Feb.  10 — Wauchula,  Fla.: 

Ben  Campbell  was  taken  from  jail  by  a  mob  of  more  than  200  men, 
strung  up  to  a  telephone  pole,  and  his  body  riddled  with  bullets. 
The  lynching  followed  the  identification  of  Campbell  by  a  young 
white  girl  whom  Campbell  was  alleged  to  have  attacked  earlier  in 
the  day. 

12 — Ocala,  Fla.: 

A  mob  broke  into  the  county  jail  and  seizing  an  unnamed  colored 
man  who  had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  attacking  an  aged  white 
woman,  took  him  to  the  scene  of  the  alleged  crime  and  hanged  him. 

12 — Odena,  Ala.: 

A  mob  boarded  a  train  four  miles  above  Odena  and  took  from  a  sheriff 
who  boarded  the  train  at  Odena  a  prisoner  whom  he  was  taking  to 
Birmingham  for  safekeeping.  The  prisoner  had  been  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  cutting  to  death  a  Talladega  policeman. 

16 — Athens,  Ga.: 

A  mob  of  5,000  stormed  the  Clarke  County  jail  and  after  forcibly  tak¬ 
ing  John  Lee  Eberhardt,  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  white  woman, 
burned  him  at  the  stake. 
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Mar.  4 — Baker  Count]),  Ga.: 

William  Anderson,  one  of  whose  relatives  was  reported  to  have  shot 
officers  of  the  law,  was  lynched.  No  charge  was  made  against  An¬ 
derson  except  that  he  carried  a  gun. 

13 —  Versailles,  Ky.: 

Richard  James  was  taken  from  the  Woodford  County  jail  and  hanged 
from  a  tree,  by  a  mob  of  40  men.  James  was  charged  with  being  im¬ 
plicated  in  the  murder  of  two  white  men  during  a  battle  between 
whiskey  bandits  and  guards  at  Midway,  Ivy.,  several  months  prior 
to  the  lynching. 

14 —  Eagle  Lake,  Fla.: 

William  Bowles  was  lynched  by  a  mob  after  two  deputy  sheriffs  had 
arrested  him  on  a  charge  of  making  improper  remarks  to  a  young 
white  woman.  As  the  deputies  were  taking  their  prisoner  to  the 
county  jail  they  were  held  up  by  the  mob  and  overpowered. 

15 —  Hope,  Ark.: 

Brownie  Tuggle,  charged  with  assault  on  a  white  woman,  was  taken 
from  jail  and  hanged. 

19 —  Water  Valley,  Miss.: 

Adolphus  Ross,  charged  with  attacking  an  aged  white  woman,  was  taken 
from  jail  by  a  mob  and  hanged.  His  body  was  riddled  with  bullets. 

20 —  Hattiesburg,  Miss.: 

Arthur  Jennings,  held  on  a  charge  of  murdering  a  colored  woman, 
was  taken  from  jail  by  a  mob  who  overpowered  the  sheriff,  and  hanged. 
Before  submitting  to  arrest  Jennings  had  fired  several  shots  at  the 
officers  and  feeling  against  him  had  been  bitter. 

22 — Monticello,  Ark.: 

Phil  Slater,  charged  with  assault  on  a  white  woman,  was  taken  from 
jail  and  hanged.  His  body  wan  riddled  with  bullets. 

April  4 — Langford,  Miss.: 

Sandy  Thompson,  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  white  planter,  was 
hanged. 

9 — Rankin  County,  Miss.: 

The  body  of  Rachel  Moore  was  found  hanging  to  the  limb  of  a  tree. 
She  was  the  mother-in-law  of  Sandy  Thompson  who  was  lynched  on 
April  4. 

15 — Lauderdale,  Miss.: 

George  Marshall  was  taken  from  a  constable  and  his  body  riddled 
with  bullets.  He  had  threatened  to  shoot  a  white  man  and  was 
being  put  under  peace  bond. 

15 — Rodessa,  La.: 

Tony  Williams,  charged  with  rape,  was  shot  to  death  by  a  posse. 

26 — Picayune,  Miss.: 

An  unidentified  man  was  hanged  to  a  telegraph  pole  and  his  body 
riddled  with  bullets  after  being  taken  by  a  mob  from  a  sheriff  and  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  accused  of  assault  upon  a  white  woman. 
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April  29 —Bowling  Green ,  Mo.: 

Roy  Hammonds,  awaiting  transportation  to  the  penitentiary  for  an 
alleged  attempt  to  assault  a  14-year-old  white  girl,  was  seized  by  a 
mob  which  overpowered  the  sheriff  and  hanged  to  a  telegraph  pole. 
May  7 — Huntsville,  Tenn.: 

Berry  Bolling,  white,  who  had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder 
was  lynched  by  a  mob  of  fifty  armed  men  who  gained  entrance  to 
the  Scott  County  jail,  removed  him  and  hanged  him  to  a  tree. 

8 — Starke,  Fla.: 

Sam  Ballinger,  alleged  to  have  killed  a  deputy  sheriff,  was  taken 
from  the  Bradford  County  jail  and  hanged. 

11 — McGhee,  Ark.: 

Leroy  Smith  was  lynched  for  an  alleged  attempted  assault  on  a  white 
woman. 

June  18 — Moultrie,  Ga.: 

John  Henry  Williams,  alleged  slayer  of  a  12-year-old  white  girl,  was 
burned  at  the  stake  by  a  mob  after  he  had  been  convicted  of  first- 
degree  murder  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  prisoner  was  taken 
from  officers  as  he  was  being  escorted  from  the  court  room  and  rushed 
to  the  scene  of  the  alleged  crime,  where  he  was  tied  to  the  stump  of 
a  tree. 

18 —  Enid,  Miss.: 

An  unidentified  man  was  shot  by  a  sheriff’s  posse  in  search  of  Sherman 
Richmond  who  was  alleged  to  have  assaulted  a  young  white  woman 
after  forcing  her  and  her  escort  into  a  clump  of  bushes. 

19 —  McCormick,  S.  C.: 

Herbert  Quarles,  charged  with  attacking  a  white  woman,  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  a  posse  of  citizens  who  forced  him  to  climb  a  tree  and  then 
riddled  his  body  with  bullets. 

20 —  Jackson,  Miss.: 

Louis  Wimberly,  a  trusty,  who  was  alleged  to  have  assaulted  a  white 
woman,  was  taken  from  officers  of  the  County  jail  and  hanged  at 
the  gate  of  the  convict  farm. 

29 — Madison  County,  Miss.: 

“Red”  Bilbro,  charged  with  cutting  the  throat  of  his  employer,  was 
taken  by  a  mob  who  overpowered  the  sheriff;  a  rope  was  put  about 
his  neck  and  he  was  forced  to  climb  a  tree,  to  the  limb  of  which  the 
the  rope  had  been  tied,  and  jump  off,  thus  hanging  himself. 

July  23 — Hattiesburg,  Miss.: 

Casey  Jones,  white,  convicted  of  the  murder  of  a  white  woman  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  was  taken  from  the  Forest  County  jail  and 
hanged  to  a  tree  in  the  courthouse  yard  by  a  mob  of  about  75  masked 
men. 

Aug.  3 — Lawrenceville,  Va.: 

An  unnamed  man,  arrested  in  connection  with  the  murder  of  a  white 
man,  was  taken  from  the  Brunswick  County  jail  by  a  mob  and  hanged. 
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Aug.  14 — Jones  County,  N.  C.: 

Jerome  Whitfield,  charged  with  an  attack  on  a  white  woman,  was 
hanged  by  a  mob  of  between  1,000  and  2,000.  His  body  was  riddled 
with  bullets. 

15 — Datura,  Texas: 

Alex  Winn,  charged  with  attack  on  a  seven-year-old  white  girl,  was 
hanged  by  a  mob.  The  next  day  his  body  was  taken  from  an  un¬ 
dertaker’s  establishment  and  burned. 

16 — Augusta,  Ga.: 

Walter  Smalley,  after  killing  two  white  men  and  injuring  four  others 
was  shot  to  death.  The  next  day  a  masked  mob  forced  its  way  into 
University  Hospital,  seized  Smalley’s  body,  and  carrying  it  beyond 
the  city  limits,  burned  it  to  a  crisp. 

24 —  Chapin,  S.  C.: 

Will  Allen,  alleged  to  have  shot  and  killed  a  white  farmer,  was  lynched 
by  a  posse  of  150  men  near  Chapin. 

Sept.  8 — Aiken,  S.  C .. 

Mansfield  Butler  and  Charlie  Thompson,  charged  with  an  attack  on 
a  white  woman,  were  found  tied  to  a  stake  about  200  yards  from  the 
scene  of  the  alleged  crime.  Their  bodies  were  riddled  with  bullets. 
13 — Columbia,  La.: 

Gilman  Holmes,  charged  with  an  attack  on  a  station  agent,  was  taken 
from  the  sheriff  by  a  mob  of  about  500  men  and  hanged.  The  body 
was  riddled  with  bullets,  cut  down  and  burned. 

18 —  Pittsboro,  N.  C.: 

Ernest  Daniels,  accused  of  an  attack  on  a  white  woman,  was  taken 
from  the  Pittsboro  jail  and  hanged. 

19 —  McComb,  Miss.: 

Edward  McDowell  was  lynched  by  a  mob.  No  motive  for  the  crime 
was  given. 

Oct.  24 — Allendale,  S.  C.: 

Ed.  Kirkland,  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  white  man,  was  taken 
from  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  by  a  mob  and  shot  to  death.  His 
body  was  burned. 

25 —  Winneboro,  La.: 

Sam  Gordon,  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  white  farmer,  was  hanged 
by  a  mob. 

Nov.  18 — Helena,  Ark.: 

Will  Turner,  charged  with  assault  upon  a  young  white  woman,  was 
taken  by  a  mob  from  a  sheriff’s  posse  while  being  removed  to  Mari¬ 
anna  for  safekeeping.  After  being  shot  to  death  his  body  was  brought 
back  to  Helena  and  burned  in  the  city  park. 

25 — Lakevillage,  Ark.: 

Robert  Hicks,  charged  with  going  to  the  home  of  a  white  girl  to  learn 
why  she  had  not  answered  a  note  he  had  written  her,  was  seized  by 
a  mob  of  about  30  men  hiding  near  the  front  porch.  His  body  was 
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riddled  with  bullets.  “Death  at  the  hands  of  unknown  persons” 
was  the  coroner’s  verdict. 

Nov.  26 — Sour  Lake,  Texas: 

Henry  Cade,  accused  of  attacking  an  eight-year-old  white  girl,  was 
taken  from  officers  and  hanged. 

30 — Ballinger,  Texas: 

Robert  Murtore,  15  years  old,  charged  with  attacking  a  nine-year-old 
white  girl,  was  taken  from  officers  and  lynched.  He  was  tied  to  a 
post  and  his  body  riddled  with  bullets. 

Dec.  4 — Snow  Hill,  Ga.: 

Roy  Grove  and  Wes  Hale  were  taken  from  their  homes  near  Snow 
Hill,  Oconee  County,  and  lynched;  and  Aaron  Birdsong,  who  was 
alleged  to  have  shot  and  wounded  two  white  men,  was  shot  and  killed 
by  a  posse.  Grove  and  Hale  were  accused  of  aiding  Birdsong  in  his 
flight  from  officers. 

11 — Fort  Worth,  Texas: 

Fred  Rouse,  charged  with  shooting  two  white  men,  was  taken  from 
a  hospital,  where  he  had  been  a  patient  for  a  week,  after  being  beaten 
by  a  crowd  of  strike  sympathizers,  and  hanged. 

11 — Gladwater,  Texas: 

The  body  of  Lonnie  Newsome  was  found  hanging  from  a  tree  on 
December  12.  Indications  were  that  he  had  been  hanged  on  Decem¬ 
ber  11.  No  reason  could  be  assigned  for  the  hanging. 

14—  Waco,  Texas: 

“Curly”  Hackney,  white,  said  to  have  confessed  to  an  attack  on  an 
eight-year-old  girl,  was  hanged  by  a  mob  of  100  men.  His  body 
was  riddled  with  bullets. 

22 — Quitman,  Ga.: 

The  body  of  Lee  Robison,  Jr.,  riddled  with  bullets,  was  found  near  a 
deserted  cabin  at  Buckhead  farms.  A  coroner’s  jury  rendered  a  ver¬ 
dict  that  Robison  came  to  his  death  from  unknown  causes.  A  few 
days  before  Robison  had  sworn  out  peace  warrants  for  four  white 
men,  alleging  they  had  attacked  his  cabin. 

26 — Key  West,  Fla.: 

Manuel  Head  {white),  owner  of  a  coffee  shop  who,  after  he  had  been 
beaten  by  a  band  of  masked  men,  on  December  25  shot  and  killed  a 
prominent  Key  West  resident,  was  taken  from  the  county  jail  by  a 
mob  and  hanged.  He  was  shot  twice  before  being  removed  from  the 
jail,  then  placed  in  an  automobile,  taken  out  on  a  country  road  and 
strung  to  a  telephone  pole,  where  his  body  was  riddled  with  bullets. 

The  following  are  from  Governor  Dorsey’s  Statement — “The 
Negro  in  Georgia”: 

A  colored  man,  ordered  not  to  hunt  on  a  white  man’s  farm,  killed  the 
white  man,  and  fled  to  Florida.  He  was  arrested,  taken  from  the 
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train  on  the  way  back,  carried  to  the  scene  of  the  crime  and  hanged. 
His  body  was  riddled  with  bullets. 

An  unnamed  old  woman  who  had  assisted  a  man  to  escape  after  he 
had  killed  a  constable,  was  thrown  from  a  bridge  into  a  river  and 
drowned. 

An  unnamed  old  man,  charged  with  assisting  the  man  mentioned 
above  in  his  escape,  was  lynched  by  a  mob. 


Alabama . 

Summary 

By  States 

2  (1  white) 

Arkansas . 

6 

Florida.. . 

.  5  (1  white) 

Georgia . 

.  14  (1  woman) 

Kentucky . 

.  1 

Louisiana . 

..  .  ....  5  (1  white) 

Mississippi . 

. .  13  (1  white)  (1  woman) 

Missouri.... 

1 

North  Carolina . 

. . .  4 

South  Carolina.. . 

.  5 

Tennessee.... . 

.  1  (white) 

Texas . . . 

.  6  (1  white) 

Virginia . 

.  1 

Total .  64 


Alleged  Offenses 

Murder . 18 

Assault  on  white  women .  19 

Attempted  assault  on  white  woman .  1 

Attack  on  white  man .  1 

Attempted  attack  on  white  man  and  woman .  1 

Shooting  white  man . 4 

Threatening  to  shoot  white  man .  1 

Shooting  at  officers...- .  1 

Cutting  white  man’s  throat .  1 

Aiding  escape .  4 

Leader  in  Race  Clash . 2 

Improper  remarks  to  white  woman .  1 

Writing  note  to  white  woman . 1 

Relative  of  man  lynched .  2 

Shot  by  posse  in  search  of  another .  1 

Offense  unknown .  6 

Total. . .  64 
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Manner  of  Lynching 


Hanged .  32  (3  burned  after  death) 

Shot . 17  (2  burned  after  death) 

Burned . . .  4 

Drowned . .  2 

Manner  unknown .  9 

Total .  64 


Burnings  by  States 


Arkansas . . . .  2  (1  after  death) 

Georgia.. . . . . . .  3  (1  after  death) 

Louisiana . .  ...  2  (1  after  death) 

South  Carolina.- . . .  .  1  (after  death) 

Texas . .  .  1  (after  death) 


Taken  from  Peace  Officers  and  Jails 


Alabama .  2 

Arkansas . 4 

Florida .  5 

Georgia.— .  2 

Kentucky . .  1 

Louisiana .  2 

Mississippi .  7 

Missouri . .  1 

North  Carolina .  3 

South  Carolina .  1 

Tennessee . . 1 

Texas.- .  2 

Virginia .  1 

Total . 32 


Lynching  Prevented 

Thirty-two  victims,  or  exactly  one-half  of  the  number  of  persons 
lynched  during  1921,  were  taken  from  peace  officers  and  jails.  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  sheriffs,  jailers,  and  other  officers  of  the  law  did 
not  struggle  to  the  utmost  to  protect  their  prisoners  from  mob 
violence. 

Nevertheless,  the  following  instances  of  lynchings  prevented  have 
been  noted: 
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Alabama .  1 

Arkansas .  7 

Florida . . .  1 

Illinois .  1 

Indiana . . .  2 

Kansas...- . ! .  1 

Kentucky .  1 

Massachusetts .  1 

Michigan.— .  1 

Mississippi . . . 4 

North  Carolina.  . .  7 

Tennessee...- .  7 

Texas .  5 

Virginia .  2 

TotaL . . . ...41 


In  two  cases  where  lynchings  were  prevented,  leaders  of  the 
mobs  were  punished  by  law: 

Virginia.:  Fifteen  white  men,  indicted  in  connection  with  the 
attempt  of  a  mob  to  storm  the  Halifax  County  jail  at  Houston,  Va., 
in  order  to  get  James  Coleman,  held  for  murder,  were  tried,  and  as 
a  result  John  Draper,  charged  with  being  the  leader  of  the  mob, 
was  found  guilty  of  assault.  His  punishment  was  fixed  at  one  year 
in  jail  and  a  fine  of  $500. 

North  Carolina.:  H.  B.  Futrelle,  found  guilty  of  leading  a 
mob  which  unsuccessfully  stormed  the  Wayne  County  jail  at  Golds¬ 
boro  on  the  night  of  December  3  in  an  effort  to  get  possession  of 
three  Negroes  charged  with  murder  was  sentenced  to  serve  four 
years  in  state  prison. 

State  Anti-Lynching  Bills 

West  Virginia.:  Through  the  activities  of  two  colored  members 
of  the  West  Virginia  State  Legislature,  Messrs.  T.  Gillis  Nutter  and 
H.  J.  Capehart,  a  bill  for  the  punishment  of  lynching  mobs  and  the 
prevention  of  lynching  was  introduced  and  enacted  into  law.  The 
West  Virginia  law  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  its  kind  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  The  Association  assisted  by  furnishing  statis¬ 
tics  and  information  on  lynching,  copies  of  anti-lynching  laws  in 
other  states,  and  by  advice  and  aid  both  through  the  National 
Office  and  its  West  Virginia  branches.  Mr.  Nutter  is  President  of 
the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Branch. 
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Minnesota. :  On  February  25,  House  Bill  785  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Christianson,  Lewin,  Olsen,  Norrdlin,  Swinson  and  Gilsason 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Legislature,  providing  for  the  assessing  of 
damages  not  exceeding  $7,500  upon  the  county  in  which  a  lynching 
occurs,  and  for  the  removal  by  the  Governor  of  any  officer  who 
allows  a  person  to  be  taken  from  him  by  a  mob  and  lynched.  This 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  without  amendment  and  on  April 
19  was  also  passed  by  the  State  Senate.  Governor  Preus  stated 
before  the  passage  of  the  bill  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  sign  it. 

Attorney  William  T.  Francis  of  the  St.  Paul  Branch  was  active 
in  helping  to  push  the  measure. 

The  Association  rendered  similar  service  here  as  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  furnishing  information  to  Mrs.  W.  T.  Francis  who  was  espe¬ 
cially  active  in  securing  the  enactment  of  the  Michigan  law. 


$2,000  Damages  for  South  Carolina  Lynching 

In  April,  1920,  Joe  Stewart  was  taken  from  jail  at  Laurens,  S.  C., 
and  hanged  to  a  railroad  bridge.  Stewart  had  been  arrested  follow¬ 
ing  an  altercation  with  some  young  white  men.  In  a  telegram  to 
Governor  Cooper  immediately  after  the  lynching,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  urged  that  the  Governor  use  the  power  of  his  office  to  bring 
the  lynchers  to  trial  and  that  the  State  Legal  Department  proceed 
against  Laurens  County  under  the  provision  of  the  State’s  Consti¬ 
tution  which  provides  for  the  collection  of  exemplary  damages  of 
not  less  than  $2,000  to  be  paid  to  the  legal  representative  of  the 
person  lynched. 

The  widow  brought  suit  in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  and  on 
November  11,  1921,  Judge  Mclver  directed  the  jury  to  bring  a  ver¬ 
dict  for  the  full  amount  of  $2,000. 

The  first  press  dispatches  regarding  this  lynching  (April,  1920) 
gave  the  name  of  the  victim  as  George  Robertson,  but  a  comparison 
of  dates  and  other  details  shows  these  to  be  one  and  the  same  case. 


IV 


RACE  RIOTS 
Tulsa 

The  greatest  race  disturbance  during  1921  took  place  at  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  on  June  1.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  date  the  City 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  telephoned  the  National  Office 
asking  if  it  had  any  statement  to  make  regarding  the  riot  then 
taking  place  in  Tulsa.  At  that  time  the  National  Office  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  affair,  but  within  six  hours  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  was  on  his  way  to  make  an  investigation  for  the  Association. 

Meanwhile  reports  continued  to  come  in  which  showed  that  one 
of  the  most  serious  race  riots  in  the  country’s  history  was  in  progress. 
The  newspapers  reported  that  practically  the  entire  colored  resi¬ 
dence  section  of  Tulsa  was  in  flames,  that  shooting  was  going  on 
and  that  motor  cars  and  airplanes  were  being  used  by  the  whites. 

The  Secretary  telegraphed  Governor  Robertson  of  Oklahoma 
asking  that  he  use  the  powers  of  his  office  to  stop  the  disorders  and 
offering  the  full  cooperation  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  reported  that  the  riot  was  caused  by 
an  unfounded  charge  of  attempted  criminal  assault,  lodged  by  an 
hysterical  white  girl  against  a  colored  boy  of  19.  She  claimed  that 
the  attempt  was  made  in  broad  daylight  in  the  passenger  elevator 
of  a  public  office  building  located  on  one  of  the  main  streets  of  Tulsa, 
a  thriving  and  bustling  city  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
On  hearing  the  rumor,  a  mob  set  out  to  wreak  its  vengeance  with¬ 
out  pausing  to  question  the  truth  or  plausibility  of  the  story.  In 
its  wild  rampage,  lasting  a  night  and  a  day,  the  mob  destroyed 
forty-four  square  blocks  of  property,  the  entire  colored  district, 
valued  at  more  than  .$1,500,000,  and  looted  and  plundered  homes 
and  business  places  before  setting  fire  to  them.  A  number  of  lives, 
white  and  colored,  were  lost  in  the  fighting. 

Back  of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  riot  were  bitterness  against 
Negro  citizens  of  Tulsa  and  municipal  inefficiency  in  checking  the 
outburst.  A  number  of  colored  men  in  Oklahoma  had  accumulated 
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wealth  through  the  oil  wells  and  the  business  following  new  discov¬ 
eries  of  producing  wells.  Poor  whites  were  jealous  of  these  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  supposedly  inferior  race  who  had  made  greater  economic 
progress  than  they.  This  was  particularly  true  of  Tulsa  where 
there  were  a  dozen  colored  men  and  women  reported  to  be  worth 
from  $25,000  to  $150,000. 

Another  factor  was  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  colored 
people  and  their  refusal  to  do  such  business  with  white  merchants 
as  they  could  do  with  merchants  of  their  own  race.  Combined 
with  this  was  a  determined  attitude  of  aggression  against  disfran¬ 
chisement,  “Jim-Crowism,”  peonage  and  lynching,  which  some  of 
the  whites  thought  was  too  outspoken. 

The  corrupt  political  conditions  in  Tulsa  played  their  part.  Tulsa 
was  controlled  by  a  vice  ring  and  completely  dominated  by  boot¬ 
leggers,  hold-up  men,  proprietors  of  houses  of  ill-fame  and  gambling 
dens,  while  decent  citizens  showed  little  or  no  interest  in  local  poli¬ 
tics.  At  the  time  of  the  riot  there  were  thousands  of  cases  awaiting 
trial  in  a  county  with  a  population  of  but  little  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand.  With  something  like  one  indictment  against  six  out 
of  every  one  hundred  citizens,  the  court  dockets  were  so  clogged 
that  criminals  worked  with  impunity,  knowing  there  was  little  or 
no  chance  of  their  ever  being  tried,  if  arrested  and  indicted. 

A  feud  between  the  two  local  daily  newspapers  had  contributed 
to  the  feeling  of  bitterness.  One  of  them  carried  the  story  of  the 
alleged  assault  as  a  scoop  over  the  other  paper,  and  it  was  this  story 
that  brought  about  the  riot.  A  mob  of  whites  formed  around  the 
jail  to  lynch  the  boy.  On  hearing  of  this,  a  group  of  colored  men 
telephoned  the  sheriff  offering  to  assist  in  protecting  the  jail  and 
the  prisoner.  The  sheriff  refused  the  aid,  but  later,  when  reports 
reached  the  colored  section  of  Tulsa  that  the  mob  was  storming  the 
jail,  these  colored  men  hurried  over  to  disperse  it.  A  fight  ensued 
when  a  member  of  the  mob  attempted  to  take  a  gun  from  one  of 
the  colored  men,  but  it  was  short.  Early  next  morning  the  mob, 
estimated  at  ten  thousand,  attacked  the  colored  settlement  in  force 
with  airplanes  and  bombs,  with  machine  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  cans 
of  dynamite  and  of  oil.  The  fighting  was  fierce,  the  colored  men 
defending  their  homes  bravely,  but  the  odds  were  too  great  against 
them.  Murder,  arson,  plundering  and  pillage  went  on  until  state 
troops  were  summoned  late  the  next  day. 

The  colored  boy  accused  of  assault  was  placed  on  trial  in  Tulsa 
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soon  after  the  riot  and  was  completely  exonerated.  Yet  this  un¬ 
founded  rumor  caused  the  loss  of  one  hundred  lives  and  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  property. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  was  enabled  to  make  a  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  through  his  good  fortune  in  being  able  to  secure  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  special  deputy  sheriff  in  Tulsa.  This  enabled  him  to  secure 
the  facts  at  first  hand.  His  findings  were  published  in  dispatches 
to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  The  Nation  and  in  the  press  gen¬ 
erally,  being  quoted  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  June. 


Springfield,  Ohio 

Press  dispatches  of  March  13  reported  serious  race  riots  in 
Springfield.  The  National  Office  made  inquiry  and  learned  that 
the  press  reports  had  exaggerated  the  facts.  There  were  no  per¬ 
sons  killed  in  the  riot  and  only  one  person  was  wounded,  a  police¬ 
man.  It  was  claimed  that  a  white  girl  had  been  attacked  by  a 
Negro;  however,  no  colored  man  could  be  found  who  could  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  affair,  and  when  suspicion  began  to  turn  toward  a 
white  man,  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Other  race  clashes  in  which  persons  have  been  killed  or  seriously 
injured  have  occurred  as  follows: 

Kilted  Wounded 

Maryland 

Baltimore .  1  colored 

New  Jersey 

Jersey  City . 

New  York 

Auburn.__ . _• .  4  colored — 2  white 

North  Carolina 

Norlina . .  2  “  3  “  5  “ 

Tennessee 

Walden’s  Ridge .  3  “ 

Virginia 

Culpepper . 


V 


PEONAGE 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Association  has  been  gathering  facts 
in  connection  with  the  system  of  peonage  practiced  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation  has  been  awakened  to 
the  evil. 

During  the  past  year  special  pains  were  taken  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice  every  case  of  peonage  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Association,  and  at  various  times  offers  were  made 
to  assist  the  Department  in  obtaining  facts  that  might  further  fed¬ 
eral  investigations. 

Upon  publication  in  the  press  of  the  country  of  news  of  the 
murder  of  peons  on  the  Williams  farm  in  Jasper  County,  Georgia,  the 
National  Office  communicated  with  thirty  of  its  largest  branches  in 
the  North  requesting  them  to  organize  at  once  monster  mass  meet¬ 
ings  of  protest  against  peonage.  The  branches  were  urged  to  pass 
resolutions  at  these  meetings  calling  upon  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  investigate  peonage  in  all  Southern  States  and  bring  to  justice 
those  found  guilty  of  the  practice.  The  Association  requested 
thirteen  colored  members  of  seven  state  legislatures  to  introduce 
resolutions  calling  upon  the  Department  of  Justice  to  institute  such 
an  investigation.  In  each  case  the  request  was  complied  with  and 
these  resolutions  undoubtedly  had  a  marked  effect  in  stirring  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  prompt  and  effective  action. 

Though  the  Department  showed  a  commendable  activity  before, 
we  feel  that  these  efforts  had  much  to  do  with  attaining  the  result 
desired.  On  April  9  the  National  Office  received  official  notification 
from  the  Department  that  peonage  was  being  investigated. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1921  the  Attorney  General  says: 

“Complaints  arising  under  this  act  increased  during  the  year,  and  peon¬ 
age  was  found  to  exist  to  a  shocking  extent  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  some 
parts  of  Texas.  The  celebrated  John  Williams  murder  case  was  brought 
to  light  by  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  while  engaged  on  a  peon¬ 
age  matter.  Several  convictions  have  been  secured  and  several  prosecu¬ 
tions  are  pending.” 
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Also,  under  “Peonage  Laws,”  he  says: 

“Peonage,  or  the  holding  of  persons  in  involuntary  servitude,  still  con¬ 
tinues  in  many  of  the  Southern  States.  The  victims  are  almost  always 
extremely  poor,  ignorant,  and  friendless.  Many  times  it  appears  that 
county  officers  conspire  with  the  employers  to  force  these  unfortunates 
into  bondage,  which  is  worse  than  outright  slavery.  Bureau  agents  have 
been  instructed  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  this  vicious  prac¬ 
tice,  and  a  number  of  cases  have  been  successfully  prosecuted  and  substan¬ 
tial  sentences  imposed.  Some  of  the  cases  reported  in  the  hundreds  of 
reports  received  have  been  extremely  aggravated  and  in  several  instances 
the  poor  victims  have  been  murdered  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  that  this  bureau  was  conducting  an  investigation.  In  such  cases 
bureau  agents  have  been  instructed  to  work  with  the  State  authorities  and 
convictions  for  murder  have  resulted  in  some  instances.  The  very  help¬ 
lessness  of  this  class  of  citizens  impels  the  bureau  to  proceed  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  vigor  and  the  salutary  effect  is  beginning  to  appear.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of 
years  there  have  been  convictions  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi  on 
the  charge  of  peonage — in  Georgia,  4,  and  in  Mississippi,  1. 

Reference  to  peonage  is  also  made  in  Governor  Dorsey’s  pamph¬ 
let,  “The  Negro  in  Georgia,”  quoted  from  on  an  earlier  page  of  this 
report. 


VI 


DISCRIMINATION 

During  the  year  the  Association  has  been  instrumental  in  cor¬ 
recting  several  cases  of  discrimination.  Two  cases  which  stand  out 
prominently  are  those  of  colored  railway  trainmen  in  the  Southern 
States  and  the  Harlem  Hospital: 

Colored  Railway  Trainmen 

During  the  latter  part  of  1919,  at  the  request  of  the  Association 
of  Colored  Railway  Trainmen,  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  took  up  with  the 
railroad  administration  the  question  of  discrimination  in  pay  against 
colored  trainmen,  especially  in  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  surround¬ 
ing  States.  In  January,  1920,  in  company  with  representatives  of 
the  Association  of  Colored  Railway  Employees,  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  appeared  before  the  railroad  officials  in  Washington,  request¬ 
ing  investigation  and  remedy  of  the  evils  which  were  known  to  exist. 
It  was  shown  that  colored  trainmen  were  doing  the  work  of  con¬ 
ductors,  flagmen,  switchmen  and  baggagemen  but  were  classed  as 
porters,  receiving  a  lower  wage  than  was  due  them.  These  efforts, 
however,  proved  unavailing.  It  was  then  decided  to  file  a  formal 
protest  with  the  Board  of  Wage  and  Working  Conditions  of  the 
Railroad  Administration.  As  a  result  of  that  protest  colored  men 
were  granted  an  increase  amounting  to  $12,525  monthly,  and  they 
also  received  back  pay  increases  amounting  to  more  than  $125,000. 

Following  this  victory,  white  trainmen  in  the  states  mentioned 
became  even  more  determined  to  get  rid  of  colored  workmen.  Early 
in  1921  anonymous  notices  were  posted,  warning  colored  trainmen 
that  unless  they  quit  their  jobs  they  would  be  killed.  When  these 
warnings  as  well  as  anonymous  letters  proved  unavailing,  a  system¬ 
atic  campaign  of  terrorism  was  instituted  against  colored  trainmen. 
Trains  were  flagged  at  various  points  in  these  states  and  colored 
trainmen  were  pulled  from  the  trains  and  severely  beaten  and  in  a 
number  of  cases  killed.  The  deaths  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Association  early  in  March  and  definite  data  was  obtained. 
The  State,  county  and  municipal  officers  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
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were  appealed  to  in  vain.  The  murders  went  on  unchecked.  It  was 
then  decided  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  authority  under  Section  I,  Paragraph  23,  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  which  made  it  a  federal  offense  for  any 
person  “knowingly  and  wilfully,  by  physical  force  or  intimidation 
by  threat  of  physical  force,  to  obstruct  or  retard  or  aid  in  obstruct¬ 
ing  or  retarding  the  orderly  conduct  of  movement  in  United  States 
of  Interstate  .  .  .  Commerce  or  the  orderly  makeup  of  movement 
or  disposition  of  any  trainmen.”  This  act  was  in  effect  during  the 
period  of  the  war. 

The  cases  were  presented  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion.  That  body  referred  the  matter  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
to  which  the  Association  had  also  referred  the  case.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  in  turn  called  attention  to  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  approved  March  3,  1921,  which  provided  that  any  action 
of  Congress  in  existence  only  during  the  war  shall  be  construed  as 
if  the  war  had  terminated  on  March  3.  Fortunately  one  of  the  cases 
had  occurred  prior  to  March  3,  and  the  Association  immediately  re¬ 
quested  investigation  of  that  case. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  results  of  this  investigation  until 
the  New  York  World  on  August  1  told  of  the  arrest  of  two  white 
men  at  Watervalley,  Miss.,  on  the  charge  of  ambushing  a  colored 
trainman  and  stated  that  one  of  the  two  men  had  been  arrested 
also  by  federal  officers  after  he  had  made  bond  on  the  State  charge. 
According  to  announcement  of  the  officials  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway,  special  agents  employed  by  them  had  discovered  that  a 
price  of  $300  had  been  placed  on  the  head  of  every  colored  trainman 
who  had  disregarded  the  anonymous  threats  of  death  if  they  did 
not  resign  their  jobs.  Superintendent  A.  D.  Cauldfield,  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central,  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the  officials  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  protect  the  colored  trainmen  at  all  cost. 

The  Association  is  gratified  at  having  been  of  assistance  in  check¬ 
ing  these  wilful  murders  and  is  hopeful  that  the  investigation  and 
the  arrest  will  end  the  murder  of  the  colored  workers. 


Harlem  Hospital 

Harlem  Hospital  is  one  of  the  units  under  the  control  of  Bellevue 
and  Allied  Hospitals’  Association — the  municipal  hospital  organiza¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City. 


Discrimination 
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Harlem  has  150,000  colored  people,  and  the  hospital  from  its 
location  is  fitted  to  serve  their  needs. 

However,  on  account  of  the  numerous  rumors  of  alleged  graft, 
mistreatment  and  neglect  of  colored  patients,  colored  residents  in 
Harlem  preferred  to  go  to  any  other  hospital  in  the  city.  Never¬ 
theless,  nearly  half  of  the  patients  at  Harlem  Hospital  are  colored. 

A  committee  of  prominent  colored  men,  together  with  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary,  brought  before  Mayor  Hylan  a  mass  of  data  which 
they  had  collected  regarding  discrimination  practiced  in  the  insti¬ 
tution.  The  Mayor  appointed  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts  to 
hear  the  complaints.  Five  hearings  were  held  at  which  evidence 
was  introduced  in  the  form  of  sworn  affidavits  and  personal  wit¬ 
nesses,  charging  the  hospital  authorities  with  grave  offenses  against 
colored  patients. 

The  committee  averred  that  these  conditions  only  could  be 
remedied  by  the  presence  of  colored  members  on  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Board  of  Harlem  Hospital,  and  made  as  its  minimum  de¬ 
mand  that  there  be  appointed  two  such  members,  and  that  visiting 
physicians,  with  the  full  rights  of  the  hospital,  and  visiting  surgeons 
with  full  rights  to  the  hospital,  be  appointed. 

Commissioner  Hirshfield  had  the  hospital  records  of  January  and 
February  examined,  and  when  he  learned  from  them  that  forty-six 
per  cent,  of  all  admissions  were  colored,  he  stated  that  it  was  but 
fair  that  colored  people  have  representation  on  the  Board. 

Much  publicity  was  given  the  hearings  through  both  the  white 
and  the  colored  press.  As  a  result  the  consultants  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association  are  alleged  to  have  offered,  after  the  second 
hearing,  to  secure  a  .$2,000,000  Negro  hospital  if  the  matter  would 
be  dropped. 

The  committee  is  reported  to  have  replied  that  they  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  procuring  the  rights  of  colored  patients,  nurses,  doctors  and 
surgeons  in  a  municipal  hospital,  and  not  in  securing  a  segregated 
institution.  During  the  fight  the  original  committee  was  in  close 
touch  with  the  North  Harlem  Medical  Association,  the  organization 
of  colored  doctors,  surgeons,  dentists  and  pharmacists,  who  fully 
endorsed  their  fight  and  employed  a  special  investigator  and  two 
attorneys  to  help  in  the  matter.  Mr.  William  N.  Colson  was 
employed  as  investigator  and  Mr.  Aiken  A.  Pope  and  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Morton  as  counsellors.  All  of  these  did  excellent  work. 

It  was  made  clear  that  the  crux  of  the  whole  question  was  the 
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the  refusal  to  admit  colored  nurses  and  internes.  The  immediate 
results  of  the  action  taken  were: 

1.  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospital  Boards,  together  with  the  local 
board  of  Harlem  Hospital,  now  clearly  realize  that  colored 
physicians  are  determined  to  fight  for  their  full  rights. 

2.  Two  physicians  who  were  in  the  Medical  Out-patient  Depart¬ 
ment  were  transferred  to  the  Surgical  Out-patient  Department 
— a  promotion.  These  are  Dr.  Louis  T.  Wright  and  Dr. 
Douglass  Johnson.  Two  other  physicians  have  been  appointed 
in  the  Medical  Out-patient  Department — Dr.  P.  M.  Murray 
and  Dr.  Ralph  Young. 

3.  Two  others  have  been  permitted  to  work  in  the  hospital,  Dr. 
Ernest  Alexander  in  the  Skin  Department  and  Dr.  Vernon 
Ayer  in  the  X-Ray  Department. 

4.  Colored  Red  Cross  nurses  have  been  permitted  to  work. 

5.  The  hospital  also  has  promised  to  admit  colored  nurses. 

These  efforts  have  not  been  completed  but  will  be  continued 
until  the  just  demands  of  the  colored  citizens  of  Harlem  are  attained. 


VII 


THE  KU  KLUX  KLAN 

The  Association,  during  1921,  continued  its  fight  against  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  This  fight  has  been  carried  on  mainly  through  public¬ 
ity.  Early  in  the  year  a  statement  was  sent  out  to  the  Colored  Press 
and  to  the  Association’s  branches  entitled:  “What  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  Stands  For  and  How  to  Oppose  It.”  This  gave  a  resume  of 
the  old  Ku  Klux  Klan,  founded  in  Tennessee  in  1865,  and  spread¬ 
ing  throughout  the  South,  and  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  re¬ 
vived  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The  statement  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
revived  organization  is  anti-Catholic,  anti-Jewish,  anti-Labor  and 
anti-Negro.  Numerous  outrages  committed  by  the  Klan  were  cited 
and  colored  people  were  advised  to  place  such  facts  before  proper 
city  authorities  in  the  event  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize  the 
order  in  their  communities. 

Colored  people  throughout  the  United  States  were  requested  to 
obtain  all  possible  information  about  the  Klan  and  its  activities  and 
forward  it  to  the  National  Office. 

The  National  Office  also  offered,  through  the  press,  a  challenge 
to  the  Klan  to  make  a  financial  statement  of  its  receipts  and  expen¬ 
ditures  in  view  of  the  “conflicting  reports”  as  to  the  sources  of  the 
income  and  the  uses  to  which  funds  received  were  put. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  all  members  of  Congress  asking  them  to 
comment  on  the  Klan  and  many  replies  were  received  to  the  effect 
that  nothing  could  be  worse  for  the  country  than  a  secret  organiza¬ 
tion  pledged  to  arouse  and  perpetuate  religious  or  racial  prejudice. 

On  July  20,  a  representative  of  the  New  York  World  called  at  the 
National  Office  and  talked  with  the  Secretary  regarding  a  country¬ 
wide  investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  which  was  being  undertaken 
by  that  newspaper,  asking  that  the  National  Association  place  in 
his  hands  any  information  and  facts  that  it  possessed.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  placed  at  his  disposal  all  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  material  on  file  in 
the  National  Office.  He  also  turned  over  to  him  several  documents 
revealing  the  methods  of  the  Klan. 
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On  September  6,  the  World  began  the  publication  of  an  expose 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  This  expose  consisted  of  a  series  of  articles 
published  simultaneously  in  the  following  prominent  dailies: 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Boston  Globe,  Pittsburgh  Sun,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  Houston  Chronicle, 
Dallas  News,  Galveston  News,  Seattle  Times,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Minneapolis  Journal,  Dayton  News,  Toledo  Blade,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman,  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel,  Syracuse  Herald,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press. 

In  the  third  instalment,  the  documents  turned  over  by  the 
National  Office  to  the  New  York  World  were  reproduced  in  facsimile 
on  the  first  page,  and  credit  for  them  was  given  the  Association. 

This  action  taken  by  the  World  in  its  fight  against  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  led  to  a  demand  for  a  congressional  inquiry  into  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  following  editorial  from  the  New  York  World  of  October 
10,  tells  of  the  action  taken  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House 
of  representatives: 

KU  KLUX  OR  DEMOCRACY? 

Four  resolutions  looking  toward  a  Federal  investigation  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  will  come  tomorrow  before  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  effect,  that  committee  will  sit  as  a  Special  Grand 
Jury  to  decide  whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  Klan’s  activities  by  the  Government.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  a  true  bill  against  the  organisation  should  not  be  re¬ 
ported.  There  are  three  accusing  witnesses — the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  who  will  offer  evidence  gathered  by  his  department;  the 
press  of  the  country,  represented  mainly  through  the  series  of  articles  con¬ 
stituting  The  World’s  exposure  of  the  Klan,  and  the  American  people, 
represented  by  the  four  Congressmen  whose  resolutions  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee. 

The  fight  that  is  to  be  taken  up  tomorrow  is  one  in  which  every  lover 
of  democracy  will  take  an  absorbing  interest.  It  is  a  fight  against  the 
fomentation  of  race  prejudice  and  militant  intolerance,  against  gang  rule 
and  an  invisible  government  that  presumes  to  override  the  law,  against 
commercialized  intolerance  utterly  incompatible  with  the  principles  on 
which  our  Government  was  founded.  We  must  choose  which  we  shall 
serve — the  laws  of  a  free  people  or  the  tyranny  of  a  dark-lantern  ring. 

The  hearings  were  begun  on  October  12  and  lasted  five  days. 
In  spite  of  the  public  announcement  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  it  had  collected  through  its  southern  agents  and  special  investi¬ 
gators  a  mass  of  evidence  of  the  activities  of  the  organization,  “Im- 
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perial  Wizard”  Simmons  made  a  sweeping  denial  of  all  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Klan.  He  concluded  the  two-hour  presentation 
of  his  case  with  a  dramatic  collapse. 

Without  giving  any  reason  for  so  doing,  the  House  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  on  October  17,  after  hearing  Mr.  Simmons,  voted  unani¬ 
mously  not  to  call  any  more  witnesses,  and  the  inquiry,  for  a  time 
at  least,  was  abandoned. 

However,  since  these  hearings,  the  Klan  suffered  a  decline,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  following  editorial  from  the  New  York  World  of 
December  3: 

THE  KU  KLUX  ON  ITS  LAST  LEGS 

Four  Grand  Goblins  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  have  demanded  the  removal 
of  Imperial  Kleagle  Clarke  and  have  themselves  been  discharged  from  the 
order;  18,000  Klansmen  of  the  Great  Lakes  district  have  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  calling  for  the  resignations  of  Clarke  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tyler;  and 
former  Grand  Goblin  Terrell,  who  sat  with  Imperial  Wizard  Simmons  dur¬ 
ing  the  Congressional  investigation  of  the  order  last  September,  declares 
that  the  “affairs  of  the  Klan  are  running  low,  no  new  members  are  being 
received  and  its  financial  status  has  been  weakened.”  This  statement 
appears  to  be  more  flattering  than  otherwise,  for  former  Grand  Goblin 
Hooper  added  that  members  are  leaving  the  organization  “in  droves”  and 
that  it  is  actually  insolvent. 

According  to  Terrell,  the  protest  against  the  continuance  of  Clarke  and 
Mrs.  Tyler  in  office  is  the  result  of  the  failure  of  these  officials  to  answer 
the  charges  made  against  them  or  to  file  libel  suits  against  the  papers  in 
which  the  charges  were  published.  Imperial  Wizard  Simmons  has  refused 
to  move  in  the  matter.  “This  condition  of  affairs,”  stated  Mr.  Terrell, 
“naturally  leads  the  public  to  believe  that  The  World’s  charges  were  true 
in  toto.”  From  this  comment  few  will  dissent. 

The  Klan  is  evidently  in  the  last  stages  of  decay.  All  that  was  needed 
to  hasten  its  progress  into  oblivion  was  a  little  publicity  to  reveal  to  the 
members  themselves  the  kind  of  thing  they  had  joined.  Good  citizenship 
will  take  care  of  the  rest. 


The  Birth  of  a  Nation 

It  still  becomes  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  Association 
to  oppose  the  presentation  of  “The  Birth  of  a  Nation”  film.  This 
photoplay  exalts  the  infamous  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  distorts  and  fal¬ 
sifies  history. 

New  York  City:  On  May  6  a  number  of  overseas  veterans  in 
their  uniforms  and  three  women  who  had  done  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work 
overseas  picketed  the  film,  then  being  shown  in  the  Capitol  Theatre, 
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New  York  City.  They  walked  quietly  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
theatre  distributing  leaflets  describing  the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  There  was  no  disturbance  and  people  seemed  eager  to  receive 
the  leaflets.  This  method  of  protesting  against  the  film  was  resorted 
to  after  vain  protest  had  been  made  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
and  to  city  authorities. 

Notwithstanding  that  there  was  absolutely  no  disorder,  five  of 
the  pickets,  three  of  them  women,  were  arrested.  In  the  Magis¬ 
trate’s  Court  the  Magistrate  offered  to  dismiss  the  charges  against 
them  if  they  would  promise  not  to  picket  the  Capitol  Theatre  again. 
Through  their  attorneys  the  pickets  declined  to  make  any  such 
promise,  preferring  to  make  this  a  test  case.  Accordingly  they  were 
found  guilty  and  sentence  suspended.  An  appeal  was  taken.  The 
decision  of  the  lower  court  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions.  Judge  Alfred  J.  Talley  in  rendering  his  opinion  said: 

“in  the  opinion  of  this  court,  the  defendants  were  well  within  their  rights 
in  distributing  the  circulars  in  question,  and  the  complaint  against  them 
should  have  been  dismissed.  I  hold  that  the  ordinance  in  question  was 
never  intended  to  prevent  the  lawful  distribution  of  anything  other  than 
commercial  and  business  advertising  matter,  and  the  circular  in  question 
does  not  come  within  that  category.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  and  un- 
American  thing  to  sustain  an  interpretation  of  a  city  ordinance  which  would 
prohibit  the  free  distribution  by  a  body  of  citizens  of  a  pamphlet  setting 
forth  their  views  against  what  they  believed  to  be  a  movement  subversive 
of  their  rights  as  citizens.” 

This  constitutes  a  victory  not  only  for  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  but 
for  freedom  of  speech  as  well.  The  case  was  conducted  and  won 
by  two  colored  attorneys  of  New  York,  Aiken  A.  Pope  and  James 
C.  Thomas,  Jr. 

California;  Through  action  taken  by  Attorney  E.  Burton 
Ceruti,  legal  advisor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Branch  of  the  Assoication, 
the  showing  of  the  “Birth  of  a  Nation”  film  was  stopped  in  that 
city  and  in  the  State  of  California. 

Boston:  On  May  16,  the  day  on  which  “The  Birth  of  a  Nation” 
was  to  have  been  shown  in  Boston,  Mayor  Peters  suspended  the 
license  of  the  Shubert  Theatre,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Censors  which  had  received  protests  from  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Boston  Branch  and  other  organizations.  Mr.  Butler  R.  Wilson 
secretary  of  the  Boston  Branch,  acted  as  attorney  for  the  N.  A.  A. 
C.  P.  against  the  film.  The  protest  submitted  to  the  Mayor  by 
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Mr.  Wilson  for  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  cited  the  fol'owing  reasons  why 
the  film  should  not  be  shown: 

1.  Because  it  is  a  malicious  misrepresentation  of  the  colored 
people,  depicting  them  as  moral  perverts. 

2.  Because  it  glorifies  the  most  abominable  crime  of  the  lynch¬ 
ing  of  men,  women  and  children  by  irreponsible  mobs. 

3.  Because  it  arouses  sharp  race  antagonisms  that  embitter  citi¬ 
zens  against  each  other. 

4.  Because  it  tends  to  a  breach  of  the  public  peace. 


VIII 


INVESTIGATIONS 

Two  important  investigations  have  been  made  by  members  of 
the  executive  staff. 


Lowry  Lynching 

On  January  26  Henry  Lowry  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  Nodena, 
Ark.,  after  having  shot  a  planter  and  his  daughter.  Immediately 
after  the  occurrence,  Mr.  William  Pickens  was  sent  to  Arkansas  to 
ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case.  He  learned  that  the  peonage  system 
was  back  of  the  lynching.  A  few  weeks  before  Christmas,  Lowry, 
who  was  in  the  employ  of  O.  T.  Craig,  asked  for  a  settlement,  which 
he  had  not  had  for  two  years  or  more.  Craig  refused  to  have  any 
settlement,  even  on  his  own  figures.  In  an  altercation  Craig  struck 
Lowry  and  admonished  him  not  to  come  to  him  again  for  a  settle¬ 
ment.  However,  Lowry  did  return  and  again  asked  for  the  settle¬ 
ment.  Thereupon  he  was  again  ordered  to  go  by  Craig,  who  hurled 
through  the  door  a  billet  of  wood,  striking  Lowry.  At  almost  the 
same  time  Craig’s  son  shot  at  Lowry.  Then  it  was  that  Lowry 
fired,  killing  the  father  and  the  daughter  and  wounding  two  sons. 

Immediately  the  newspapers,  especially  those  of  the  nearby  city 
of  Memphis  began  to  advertise  the  “outrage”  committed  by  a 
“Negro  murderer.”  In  the  meantime  Lowry  had  escaped  to  El 
Paso,  Texas,  where  he  was  caught  on  January  19.  Though  he  was 
assured  of  protection  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the 
officers  of  the  law  connived  with  the  mob,  taking  their  prisoner 
several  hundred  miles  out  of  the  way  when  returning  him  to  the 
state. 


Tulsa 

The  Assistant  Secretary  investigated  the  Tulsa  riots.  His  find¬ 
ings  are  given  in  another  part  of  this  report. 
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THE  DETROIT  CONFERENCE 

The  Association’s  Twelfth  Annual  Conference,  held  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  June  26-July  1,  was  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all  the 
conferences  yet  held.  Delegates  were  present  from  all  sections  of 
the  country.  The  interest  throughout  the  week’s  sessions  was  keen 
and  thousands  attended  the  evening  meetings. 

The  Conference  opened  with  a  mammoth  protest  parade  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  with  four  thousand  persons  in  line,  representing 
every  organization  among  colored  people  in  Detroit.  In  this  parade 
banners  were  borne  by  the  marchers  protesting  against  injustices 
perpetrated  against  the  Negro  in  America. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  mass  meetings  were:  “Lynch¬ 
ing  and  Peonage,”  “Negro  Labor’s  Part  in  America’s  Industrial 
Future,”  “The  Press,  the  Church  and  Public  Opinion,”  “Pan-Africa,” 
“Disfranchisement,”  and  “Tulsa.” 

The  speakers  were:  Moorfield  Storey,  National  President  of  the 
N.  A.  A.  C.  P.;  Hon.  Ira  W.  Jayne,  Judge  of  the  Wayne  County 
(Mich.)  Circuit  Court;  Dr.  I.  Garland  Penn,  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Negroes  of  the  M.  E.  Church; 
the  Rev.  Everard  W.  Daniel  of  New  York;  Forrester  B.  Washington 
of  the  Detroit  Community  Union;  John  T.  Clark  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Urban  League;  James  H.  Maurer,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Federation  of  Labor;  the  Rev.  Robert  L.  Bradby,  of  Detroit; 
Harry  H.  Pace;  Hon.  Sol  Plaatje,  senior  Vice-President  of  the  South 
African  Native  Congress;  Prof.  Robert  T.  Kerlin,  Professor  of 
English,  Virginia  Military  Institute;  M.  Stenio  Vincent,  former 
President  of  the  Haitian  Senate;  and  officials  of  the  Association. 

Spingarn  Medal :  The  Spingarn  Medal  was  awarded  to  Charles 
S.  Gilpin  for  his  contribution  to  Negro  art.  Mr.  Gilpin  created  the 
title  role  in  Eugene  O’Neill’s  play,  “The  Emperor  Jones,”  and  gave 
one  of  the  outstanding  performances  of  the  year  1921.  The  presen¬ 
tation  was  made  by  a  representative  of  the  Governor  of  Michigan. 
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THE  SECOND  PAN-AFRICAN  CONGRESS 

The  first  Pan-African  Congress  was  organized  in  Paris  in  1919. 
The  second  was  planned  for  the  fall  of  1921. 

It  assembled  in  London  for  a  two  days’  session,  August  28  and 
29;  in  Brussels  for  three  days,  August  31,  September  1  and  2;  and 
in  Paris  for  final  sessions  September  5  and  6.  One  hundred  and 


thirteen  accredited  delegates  were  present  from  26  different  groups 
and  at  least  1,000  visitors.  The  countries  represented  were: 

United  States .  35  deleeates  Snain  1  delegate 

England . 

...  12  “ 

Madagascar 

1  “ 

France... . 

Belgium . 

.  8 

.  4  “ 

Haiti . . 

Grenada 

....  2  delegates 
1  delegate 

Belgian  Congo . 

.  20  “ 

Jamaica 

.  1  “ 

Sierre  Leone . 

.  3  “ 

British  Guiana 

1  “ 

Guadeloupe . . 

.  2  “ 

Southern  Nigeria . 

...  2  delegates 

Abyssinia . 

_  1  delegate 

South  Africa 

3  “ 

India— . 

.  3  delegates 

Senegal 

1  delegate 

Portuguese  Africa . 

.  1  delegate 

Liberia..... . 

...  2  delegates 

Portugal. . 

.  1  “ 

East  Africa 

3  “ 

Morocco . 

......  1 

Gold  Coast . 

...  2 

Denmark . 

....  1 

Nigeria- . 

....  1  delegate 

The  program  included  verbal  and  written  reports  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  racial  contact  in  each  of  the  countries  whence  the  delegates 
came. 

The  London  meetings  were  held  in  Central  Hall  opposite  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  August  28  and  29.  They  were  preceded  by  two 
preliminary  conferences:  one  with  the  International  Department  of 
the  English  Labor  Party,  where  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
white  and  colored  labor  was  discussed. 

The  second  preliminary  conference  was  held  with  the  Aborigines 
Protection  Society.  Sir  Sidney  Olivier  presided  and  a  dozen  or 
more  members  of  their  governing  body  were  present.  The  general 
relation  of  white  philanthropy  and  the  educated  Negro  leaders  was 
the  principal  subject  of  discussion  here. 
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There  were  four  regular  sessions  of  the  London  Conference 
attended  by  audiences  varying  from  one  to  three  hundred  persons. 
A  series  of  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.  After  an  inter¬ 
val  of  one  day  the  Congress  reassembled  at  the  Palais  Mondial, 
Brussels,  Belgium,  where  sessions  were  held  August  31  and  Sep¬ 
tember  2  and  3.  These  sessions  were  presided  over  by  Blaise 
Diagne,  French  Deputy  from  Senegal  and  president  of  the  Congress. 
Among  those  in  attendance  were  two  generals,  two  representatives 
from  the  Belgium  Colonial  Office,  a  large  number  of  students  from 
the  International  University,  numbers  of  Congo  natives  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Portuguese  and  French  colonies  in  addition  to 
the  group  of  thirty  American  delegates.  A  special  visit  was  made 
to  the  Congo  museum  and  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Abyssinia  was 
given.  The  Congress  was  entertained  socially  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  at  the  home  of  General  Sorelas.  The  London  resolutions 
were  discussed  but  postponed  for  adoption  at  the  Paris  meeting  on 
account  of  much  opposition  in  Belgium. 

After  another  interval  of  one  day  the  Congress  reassembled  for  its 
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final  session  in  Paris,  September  5  and  6.  Here  the  French  colonies 
were  more  largely  represented  than  in  the  former  congresses.  Four 
sessions  were  held.  Much  time  was  taken  in  threshing  out  the 
French  version  of  the  resolutions  which  were  finally  agreed  to  and 
adopted  unanimously  in  practically  the  same  form  as  adopted  in 
London.  There  was  much  debate  and  discussion  as  to  the  relation 
of  France  to  the  Negro  and  as  to  the  future  of  Africa.  The  Con¬ 
gress  went  in  a  body  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  deposited  a  wreath 
upon  the  grave  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

After  the  adjournment  a  committee  met  and  strengthened  the 
permanent  organization;  Gratien  Candace  of  Guadeloupe  was 
elected  President  and  Isaac  Beton  of  Paris  was  elected  Secretary, 
after  Dr.  DuBois  insisted  upon  the  impossibility  of  his  serving 
longer  in  that  capacity.  A  general  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Diagne,  DuBois,  Beton,  Logan  and  Mesdames  Hunt,  and  Chapo- 
teau  and  others  was  placed  in  general  charge  of  the  permanent 
organization. 

From  Paris  Dr.  DuBois  went  to  Geneva  to  lay  the  resolutions 
of  the  Pan-African  Congress  before  the  League  of  Nations  and  to 
request  of  the  League  a  special  section  to  deal  with  the  native  labor 
in  the  International  Labor  Bureau,  representation  on  the  Mandates 
Commission  and  an  international  institute  to  study  the  Negro 
problem.  With  this  work  the  second  Pan- African  Congress  came 
to  an  end.* 

Dr.  DuBois  was  accompanied  to  Europe  by  Mr.  Walter  F. 
White  and  Miss  Jessie  Fauset,  and  their  aid  was  indispensable  for 
the  success  of  the  Congress.  The  expenses  of  Mr.  White  were 
borne  by  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  and  his  time  was  given  partly  to  the 
work  of  the  Pan-African  Congress  and  partly  to  general  propaganda 
work.  Miss  Fauset  paid  her  own  expenses  but  was  reimbursed  for 
her  services  as  interpreter  and  clerk  to  the  extent  of  $150. 

*The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Second  Pan-African  Congress  will  be 
found  printed  in  The  Crisis,  November,  1921,  pp.  5-10.  The  French  version 
will  be  found  in  Le  Revue  des  Coloniaux,  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  pp.  71-78. 

Accounts  of  the  Congress  are  printed  in  The  Crisis,  November,  1921,  pp. 
12-18,  and  in  the  New  Republic,  December,  7  1921.  Also  the  African  World 
and  West  Africa,  both  of  London  had  detailed  accounts  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  1921.  A  digest  of  comment  on  the  Congress  in  the  periodical  press  was 
printed  in  The  Crisis,  December,  1921,  pp.  60-67.  The  petition  to  the  League 
of  Nations  was  printed  in  The  Crisis  November,  1921,  p.  18,  and  the  answer  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  Labor,  in  The  Crisis,  December,  1921,  pp.  69-70. 
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CASH  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PAN- AFRICAN  CONGRESS 
Income 

Board  of  Directors,  N.  A.  A.  C.  P . . „ .  $890.00 

Branches .  906.02 

Tercentenary  Fund . 102.12 

N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  General  Fund .  850.00 

Fees  Paid  at  Congress .  320.00 


$3,068.14 

Expense 

Preliminary  Organization .  $411.55 

Expenses  of  Mr.  White .  954.85 

Expenses  of  Dr.  DuBois . 897.50 

Clerical  Hire..._ . 511.00 

Halls  and  Offices...- .  120.00 

Printing  and  Miscellaneous .  173.24 


$3,068.14 


XI 


PUBLICITY 

Two  main  tasks  were  undertaken  by  the  publicity  department 
in  1921.  One  was  the  complete  showing-up  of  the  methods  and 
aims  of  the  revived  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The  other  was  to  work  un¬ 
ceasingly  to  make  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill,  H.  R.  13,  a  national 
issue. 

In  the  regular  course  of  work  some  139  press  stories  were  sent 
out,  as  compared  with  131  in  1920.  This  is  exclusive  of  many 
individual  letters  to  editors,  slides  prepared  to  be  shown  in  motion 
picture  theatres,  and  interviews  with  reporters.  Of  the  139  press 
stories  30  were  devoted  either  to  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill  or  to 
some  aspect  of  the  lynching  problem.  Next  in  numerical  import¬ 
ance  was  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  to  which  8  stories  were  devoted.  The 
Tulsa  riot,  the  Haitian  situation  and  the  Association’s  membership 
drive  each  claimed  7  stories.  The  Association’s  fight  against  the 
showing  of  the  “Birth  of  a  Nation”  film  was  recorded  in  5  stories 
and  the  Pan-African  Congress  and  the  fight  for  the  lives  of  the  con¬ 
demned  Arkansas  farmers  each  had  4  stories. 

The  Association  furthermore  gave  first  publicity  to  the  dismissal 
of  Professor  Robert  T.  Kerlin  from  Virginia  Military  Institute,  and 
stimulated  strongly  worded  editorials  in  the  chief  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Times,  Evening  Post  and  several  of  the  liberal 
weekly  magazines. 

The  fight  to  expose  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  culminated  when  the 
New  York  World  took  it  up,  using  material  submitted  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  giving  the  National  Office  due  credit  in  its  columns. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  campaign,  the  press  reported  on  December 
29  that  four  deposed  “goblins”  had  applied  for  a  receiver  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  funds  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

The  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill  was  made  a  national  issue  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  Extraordinary  cooperation  was  received 
from  virtually  the  entire  colored  press.  Before  Congress  adjourned 
for  the  holiday  recess,  emphatic  editorials  favoring  the  Dyer  Bill 
were  promised  and  printed  in  the  following  newspapers  of  New  York: 
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Times,  Evening  Post  (three  editorials),  Globe  (two  editorials),  Tribune 
(two  editorials). 

The  case  of  Haiti  was  uninterruptedly  presented  to  the  public 
through  the  press.  The  mission  sent  to  the  American  people  by 
the  Patriotic  Union  of  Haiti  were  given  the  assistance  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  during  their  stay  and  they  were  assisted  in  ob¬ 
taining  publicity  for  the  memorandum  on  the  occupation  of  Haiti 
which  they  submitted  to  Congress,  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
to  the  President.  This  document  was  released  in  Washington  and 
was  extensively  carried  by  the  Associated  Press. 

One  of  the  most  effective  demonstrations  of  the  year  was  the 
picketing  of  the  Capitol  Theatre  during  the  showing  of  the  “Birth 
of  a  Nation”  and  the  consequent  arrest  and  vindication  of  the 
pickets. 

The  Association’s  publicity  had  a  foreign  currency  during  the 
year,  press  stories  being  reprinted  in  Japan,  notably  in  the  Asian 
Review,  which  also  published  a  strong  editorial  on  lynching  using 
the  Association’s  facts  as  a  basis. 

Two  new  departures  during  the  year  were  series  of  articles  written 
exclusively  for  the  colored  press  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  Director  of  Publicity,  respectively.  The  first, 
a  series  entitled  “Book  Chat,”  consisted  in  a  weekly  review  of  some 
book  or  article  of  interest  to  colored  readers.  The  second  was  a 
series  of  nine  weekly  articles  on  the  Armament  Conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  These  experiments  were  well  received  by  colored  editors. 

The  Annual  Conference  in  Detroit,  during  June,  was  cordially 
treated  by  the  Detroit  newspapers,  especial  attention  being  given 
to  President  Harding’s  letter  of  greeting. 


Publications 

The  Director  of  Publicity,  using  material  gathered  during  the 
presidential  election  of  1920,  prepared  and  had  published  a  pamphlet: 
“Disfranchisement  of  Colored  Americans  in  the  Presidential  Election 
of  1920.”  This  received  a  wide  distribution  among  the  newspapers, 
here  and  in  Europe. 

Two  other  pamphlet  publications  were  entitled  respectively: 
“A  Woman’s  Lie  and  Reckless  Journalism”  and  “An  American 
Lynching,”  both  being  reprints  of  news  articles  in  Southern  news¬ 
papers.  The  first  pamphlet  demonstrated  the  scare-head  featuring 
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of  charges  of  criminal  assaults  against  colored  men,  on  the  first 
page  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  retracted  the  following 
day  on  an  inside  page.  The  second  pamphlet  reproduced  verbatim 
the  headlines  and  accounts  printed  in  Southern  newspapers  of  the 
burning  of  Henry  Lowry  at  Nodena,  Arkansas.  A  compilation 
entitled  “What  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  Stands  For  and  How  to  Oppose 
It”  was  sent  to  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  branches  and  to  the  colored  press. 
(See  Chapter  VII.) 

Governor  Dorsey’s  pamphlet  “The  Negro  in  Georgia”  was  re¬ 
printed  by  the  Association,  for  distribution,  as  was  Mr.  Pickens’s 
article  “The  American  Congo,”  from  The  Nation,  and  Mr.  White’s 
“Reviving  the  Ku  Klux  Klan”  from  The  Forum. 


Special  Articles  Contributed  by  the  Staff 
Mr.  White 

3  dispatches  in  New  York  Evening  Post  on  Tulsa. 

1  article  in  Nation  on  Tulsa. 

On  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  The  World,  Jan.  9. 

“Reviving  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,”  The  Forum,  April. 

“Election  by  Terror  in  Florida,”  New  Republic,  Jan  12. 

“Election  Day  in  Florida,”  The  Crisis,  January. 

3  articles  on  Pan-African  Congress  syndicated  in  50  colored  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Seligmann 

“Slavery  in  Georgia,  A.D.  1921,”  The  Nation. 

“Economic  Phases  of  the  American  Colour  Problem,”  Labour 
Monthly  (London),  Sept.  15. 

An  estimate  of  Marcus  Garvey,  New  York  World,  Dec.  4,  1921. 

Mr.  Johnson 

Weekly  editorials  in  New  York  Age. 

Mr.  Pickens 

“The  American  Congo — Burning  of  Henry  Lowry, "Nation, March  23. 
“Africa  for  the  Africans,”  The  Nation,  Dec.  28. 
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FINANCES 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

YEAR  1921 


GENERAL  FUND 

Income: 

Contributions: 


Branches . 

Miscellaneous . 

.  $8,438.76 

.  10,081.67 

Membership: 

Branches . . . . . . 

.  $37,395.77 

$18,520.43 

Members  at  large . 

.  3,166.68 

Literature  sales . . 

_ _  $897.50 

40,562.45 

Branch  card  files  sold . 

.  176.50 

Profit  on  emblems  sold . 

.  70.40 

Total  Income . . . 

1,144.40 

$60,227.28 

Expenses: 

Advertising .  $344.80 

Branch  Bulletin . 1,022.82 

Clippings . .  323.06 

General  Expense  and  Supplies . . .  1,844.68 

Appropriations  for  legal  defense .  319.55 

Light . .  184.65 

Meetings .  182.00 

Multigraphing . . 203.10 

Postage . 3,900.01 

Printing . .  5,792.82 

Rent  of  offices . .  1,839.96 

Salaries: 

Administrative.- .  $10,861.84 

Publicity— . 2,350.00 

Field. . .  5,869.92 

Clerical. . . 15,154.52 

Special  services . .  1,225.00 

-  35,461.28 

Telephone .  390.13 
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Expenses — Continued: 

Telegrams .  $555.37 

Traveling  expense .  6,877.45 

Miscellaneous  disbursements . . . 8.80 

Appropriation  towards  expenses  of  Pan-African  Con¬ 
gress.- .  850.00 

Depreciation  on  furniture . . .  197.20 

Pins  and  buttons . . 1,438.16 


Total  Expenses . . . . .  $61,735.84 

Total  Income . . .  60,227.28 


Loss  for  the  Year . . . . .  $1,508  56 


BALANCE  SHEET 
December  31,  1921 
Assets 

Cash: 

General  Fund  and  Petty  Cash . . .  $848.94 

Legal  Defense  Fund . . 1,087.23 

Maclean  Memorial  Fund .  69.16 

Pan-African  Congress  Fund .  60.39 

Special  Gift  Fund . . .  27.00 


Total  Cash . .  $2,092.72 

Emblems,  Inventory.- . 127.50 

Furniture  and  Fixtures .  3,746.81 

Disbursements  from  General  Fund  to  be  Replaced  by  Future 
Collections: 

Anti-Lynching  Fund— .  $151.25 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  Relief  Fund . . . 26.37 

-  177.62 

Liabilities  $6,144.65 

Special  Funds:  = 

Legal  Defense .  $1,087.23 

Maclean  Memorial— .  69.16 

Pan-African  Congress .  60.39 

Special  Gift . .  27.00 


Total  Special  Funds .  $1,243.78 

Accounts  Payable: 

Trade . . . .  $3,636.03 

The  Crisis . -  875.79 

-  4,511.82 

Total  Liabilities .  $5,755.60 
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Net  Worth 

January  1,  1921 . . . .  $1,897.61 

Loss  for  the  year,  per  annexed  statement  .  1,508.56 


December  31,  1921 .  389.05 


$6,144.65 

SPECIAL  FUNDS 

Legal  Defense: 

January  1,  1921,  Undisbursed  balance.  .. .  . . .  $1,214.51 

Contributions  received . . .  .  2,678.34 


$3,892.85 

Disbursements .  2,805.62 


December  31,  1921,  Undisbursed  balance . .  $1,087.23 


Maclean  Memorial: 

January  1,  1921 . $69.16 

No  change  during  year.  ...... 

Pan-African  Congress: 

January  1,  1921,  Undisbursed  balance .  .  .  ....  $15.00 

Contributions  received .  2,798.14 


$2,813.14 

Disbursements . . . . .  .  2,752.75 


December  31,  1921,  Undisbursed  balance . . . .  $60.39 


Special  Gifts: 

Contributions  received . .  .  $27.00 


Anti-Lynching  Fund: 

January  1,  1921,  Undisbursed  balance . _ .  .  $556.10 

Contributions  received . . . .  1,665.89 


$2,221.99 

Disbursements . .  2,373.24 


December  31,  1921,  Due  General  Fund  for  advance.. .  $151.25 


Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  Relief: 

Contributions  received .  $3,506.24 

Disbursements... .  3,532.61 


December  31,  1921,  Due  General  Fund  for  advance.... 


$26.37 
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In  my  opinion  these  statements  correctly  exhibit  the  financial  position  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  at  December 
31,  1921,  and  the  financial  operations  for  the  year  ended  on  that  date. 

William  C.  Heaton, 

Accountant  and  Auditor. 


1918 . 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 

General  Fund  Net  Receipts  by  Years 

. Memberships . . 

.  $21,811.21 

Contributions . 

5J04.40 

$27,515.61 

1919 . 

. Memberships . 

.  $34,266.25 

Contributions . 

8^364.63 

$42,630.88 

1920 . 

. Memberships . . 

.  $25,698.92 

Contributions .  14,900.10 


$40,599.02 


.Memberships . .  $40,562.45 

Contributions .  18,520.43 


$59,082.88 
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XIII 

THE  CRISIS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Publications  and  Research 

The  cash  income  of  The  Crisis  for  the  year  1921  was  $62,582.49 
as  compared  with  $77,706.32  for  the  year  1920.  The  total  number 
of  copies  sold  was  597,000  as  compared  with  749,000  in  1920. 

The  average  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Crisis  for  1921  was 
49,750  copies  as  compared  with  62,417  copies  in  1920. 

The  total  income  of  The  Crisis  since  its  inception  November, 
1910,  has  been  $414,979.75. 

The  total  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Crisis  by  years  since  Novem¬ 
ber,  1910,  has  been  5,259,899  copies. 

Detailed  figures  are  as  follows : 


Annual 

Average  Net-Paid 

Total  Annual 

Year 

Income 

Monthly  Circulation 

Circulation 

1910  (2  months) . 

$375 

1,750  copies 

3,500  copies 

1911 . 

6,572 

9,000  “ 

108,000  “ 

1912 . 

13,217 

22,000  a 

264,000 

1913 . 

19,739 

27,000  “ 

336,000  * 

1914 . 

22,124 

31,450  * 

377,400  “ 

1915 . 

23,865 

32,156  “ 

385,872  ‘ 

1916 . 

28,193 

37,625  • 

451,500  “ 

1917 . 

32,836 

41,289  “ 

495,477  “ 

1918 . 

57,367 

75,187  “ 

902,250  “ 

1919 . 

70,502 

94,908  “ 

1,138,900  “ 

1920 . 

77,706 

62,417  “ 

749,000  “ 

1921 . 

62,582 

49,750  “ 

597,000  “ 

The  above  figures  show  what  has  been  on  the  whole  the  most 
difficult  year  in  the  history  of  The  Crisis.  To  be  sure  our  circulation 
is  still  larger  than  at  any  time  in  the  eleven  years  of  the  existence  of 
The  Crisis  except  the  three  years  1918,  1919,  and  1920.  The  cash 
income,  too,  is  larger  than  in  any  years  except  1919  and  1920.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  suffered  a  large  loss  of  circulation  as  compared 
with  1918-20  and  a  considerable  loss  in  income  as  compared  with 
the  years  1919  and  1920;  and  have  experienced  difficulty  in  meeting 
our  obligations  and  keeping  the  magazine  up  to  the  standard  which 
we  have  set. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  situation  is  without  doubt  the  general 
financial  depression  throughout  the  country.  Reports  from  our  800 
agents  show  large  numbers  of  colored  people  out  of  work  and  they 
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are  unable  to  afford  the  15  cents  for  The  Crisis  or  the  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  $1.50. 

To  this  must  be  added  undoubtedly  the  spiritual  reaction  of  war 
and  the  demand  for  radical,  striking  and  unusual  programs  and 
remedies  such  as  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  and  The  Crisis  do  not  advocate. 

Outside  The  Crisis,  the  activities  of  the  Director  this  year  have 
embraced  37  lectures  in  16  states  before  audiences  aggregating  21,000 
persons. 

The  Editor  has  continued  his  work  on  the  history  of  the  Negro 
troops  and  has  published  three  magazine  articles. 

He  also  planned  and  organized  the  Second  Pan-African  Congress 
(See  page  70). 

The  Crisis  income  and  expense  and  balance  sheet  for  the  year 
1921  follows: 


Income: 

Sales,  Gross . .  $38,596.75 

Subscriptions . . 16,047.50 

Advertising.- .  14,918.79 

Interest  on  Liberty  Bonds .  63.75 


Total  Income. 


$69,626.79 


Expenses: 

Publishing: 

Paper._ . . .  $11,691.18 

Printing .  14,760.28 

Engraving.- .  1,079.65 

Salaries:  $27,531.11 

Executives . . .  $9,500.00 

Bookkeeping,  clerical,  etc .  12,280.00 

Sundry:  21,780.00 

Book  Department  Loss . . .  $168.42 

Postage . .  4,768.93 

Rent . . .  1,680.00 

Advertising .  600.00 

Stationery  and  Supplies .  1,209.49 

Sundry . .  3,926.30 

Adjustments:  12,353.14 

Bad  Debts  written  off,  Advertisers....  $659.30 

Bad  Debts  written  off,  Agents .  3,306.28 

Depreciation  of  Furniture  and  Fix¬ 
tures . .  201.42 


4,167.00 


Total  Expenses. .  . $65,831.25 

Profit  for  the  Year .  $3,795.54 


The  Crisis 
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BALANCE  SHEET 
December  31,  1921 


Assets 


Cash  in  Bank . . .  $32.89 

Petty  Cash .  25.00 


Accounts  Receivable: 

Advertisers .  $9,300.11 

Less  Reserve  for  Doubtful  Accounts .  4,000.00 

-  $5,300.11 

Agents.- . 17,309.20 

Less  Reserve  for  Doubtful  Accounts .  10,000.00 

-  7,309.20 

N.  A.  A.  C.  P. . .  875.79 


Liberty  Bonds . . 

Inventory: 

Crisis  Book  Inventory .  $99.17 

Paper.- . 1,422.63 

Magazines . 400.00 


Deferred  Charges: 

Deposit  with  Post  Office .  $325.00 

Prepaid  Insurance .  8.73 


Furniture  and  Fixtures. 


$57.89 


13,485.10 

1,500.00 


1,921.80 


333.73 

3,826.96 


Accounts  Payable:  Liabilities 

Trade . 

Officers . . . . 

Special  Contributions,  “History  of  Negro  in  War”. 
Reserve  for  Unexpired  Portion  of  Subscriptions . 


Net  Worth 

January  1,  1921,  as  adjusted . •. . 

Gain  for  the  year  per  annexed  statement... 


$21,125.48 


$5,453.27 

250.00 

-  $5,703.27 

.  83.25 

.  5,700.00 


$11,486.52 


$5,843.42 

3,795.54 

-  9,638.96 


$21,125.48 

In  my  opinion,  the  statements  submitted  exhibit  with  substantial  accuracy, 
the  financial  position  of  The  Crisis  at  December  31,  1921,  and  the  financial  oper¬ 
ations  for  the  year  ended  on  that  date. 

William  C.  Heaton, 

Accountant  and  Auditor. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry 

In  its  “Program  for  1921”  the  Association  included  “the  pres¬ 
entation  to  President  Harding  of  a  mammoth  petition  requesting 
the  pardon  of  the  former  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry 
imprisoned  at  Leavenworth  on  the  charge  of  rioting  at  Houston, 
Texas,  in  1917.” 

On  September  28,  a'  delegation  of  thirty  leading  colored  men  and 
women,  headed  by  the  Association’s  Secretary,  had  an  audience  with 
the  President  and  presented  a  petition,  signed  by  50,000  persons, 
asking  for  the  pardon  of  these  men.  The  names  of  the  signers  had 
been  collected  by  the  various  branches  of  the  Association. 

The  petition  was  presented  by  the  Association’s  Secretary,  who 
asked  for  the  pardon  of  the  imprisoned  soldiers  on  the  grounds 
that:  first,  the  previous  records  of  the  men  of  the  24th  Infantry  for 
discipline,  service  and  soldierly  conduct  had  been  of  the  highest; 
second,  the  provocation  of  local  animosity  which  had  been  mani¬ 
fested  in  insults,  threats  and  acts  of  violence  ever  since  the  colored 
regiment  had  been  stationed  at  Houston,  had  been  a  terrific  burden 
on  soldiers  of  the  United  States  army;  third,  the  unprecedented 
and  clandestine  execution  of  thirteen  of  the  fellow  soldiers  of  the 
sixty-one  men  now  imprisoned,  had  savored  of  vengeance  rather 
than  of  justice  especially  as  the  disarming  of  the  provost  guard  of 
the  regiment  in  a  city  and  state  where  bitter  race  prejudice  caused 
humiliating  and  embarrassing  experiences  to  these  colored  soldiers, 
bore  the  aspect  of  a  visitation  upon  their  color  rather  than  upon 
their  crime. 

The  President  promised  to  review  the  testimony  given  in  the 
address  of  the  Association’s  Secretary  and  to  take  under  advise¬ 
ment  the  request  made  in  the  petition. 

Press  dispatches  from  Washington  under  date  of  December  8, 
stated  that  the  War  Department  was  opposed  to  granting  clemency 
to  the  men  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry.  The  Secretary  at  once 
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communicated  with  President  Harding,  Secretary  of  War  Weeks  and 
Congressman  Julius  Kahn,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  He  pointed  out  to  them  that  in  view  of  the  inter¬ 
val  which  had  elapsed  since  the  riots  the  Administration  could  do 
no  finer  act  than  to  exercise  clemency  toward  these  men. 

A  communication  from  the  War  Department  under  date  of 
December  19,  stated  that  the  Secretary’s  “address  to  the  President 
and  petition  with  signatures  will  be  submitted  to  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Army  within  a  few  days  for  study  and  investigation.” 

Haiti 

In  the  last  annual  report  it  was  noted  that  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Association, — after  the  investigation  made  by  its  Secretary 
of  conditions  in  Haiti  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  time  could 
not  be  spared  for  a  second  visit  to  the  republic — the  Patriotic  Union 
of  Haiti  was  formed  with  branches  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  Haitian  Republic.  It  was  also  noted  that  the  Union  had 
sent  a  commission  to  the  United  States  to  draft  a  memorial  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  President,  to  Congress  and  to  the  American  public. 

The  National  Office  aided  this  commission,  especially  through  the 
publicity  department.  In  May  the  commission,  composed  of  H. 
Pauleus  Sannon,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Haiti;  Stenio 
Vincent,  former  President  of  the  Haitian  Senate;  and  Perceval 
Thoby,  former  Haitian  Charge  d’Affaires  at  Washington — presented 
to  the  State  Department  at  Washington  a  memorial  reviewing  the 
five  years  of  military  occupation  of  Haiti.  This  memorial  condemned 
the  occupation  as  “the  most  terrible  regime  of  military  autocracy 
which  has  ever  been  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  great  American 
democracy.” 

Much  publicity  was  given  the  Memorial  through  the  American 
press,  and  immediately  a  rigorous  press  censorship  was  established 
in  Haiti  by  Colonel  John  H.  Russell.  This  censorship  expressly 
forbade  publication  in  Haitian  newspapers  of  American  newspaper 
comments  on  the  Memorial. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Medill 
McCormick  and  passed  by  Congress,  a  Committee  of  the  Senate 
was  appointed  to  “inquire  into  the  occupation  and  administration 
of  the  territories  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  and  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States.”  This  Committee  was 
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composed  of  Senators  McCormick  of  Illinois,  chairman;  Oddie  of 
Nevada;  Pomerene  of  Ohio;  Knox  of  Pennsylvania;  and  King  of 
Utah.  Senator  Knox  died  before  the  investigation  was  completed. 

Among  the  witnesses  called  to  testify  before  this  Committee  was 
the  Association’s  Secretary  who  told  the  Committee  that  prejudiced 
and  small-calibre  Americans  had  been  sent  down  to  Haiti,  creating 
friction,  by  reason  of  the  color  prejudice  they  brought  with  them, 
which  had  never  before  existed  in  that  country.  Mr.  Johnson  also 
testified  that  the  Americans  had  made  no  improvements  on  the 
island  except  roads  which  had  been  built  by  enslaving  Haitians. 

In  November  and  December  the  Committee  visited  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  investigation. 

A  further  development  of  the  Association’s  Haitian  expose  was 
the  formation  of  the  Haiti-Santo  Domingo  Independence  Society 
whose  officers  are:  Moorfield  Storey,  Chairman;  James  Weldon 
Johnson,  Vice-Chairman;  Helena  Hill  Weed,  Secretary;  and  Robert 
Herrick,  Treasurer.  Mr.  Ernest  Angell  was  employed  as  counsel 
representing  both  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  and  the  Haiti-Santo  Domingo 
Independence  Society  and  conducted  the  examination  of  witnesses 
at  the  hearings  in  Washington.  He  also  accompanied  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  its  tour  of  Haiti.  The  objects  of  the  Haiti-Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  Society  were  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  secure  an  open,  thorough  and  complete  investigation  of 
the  military  occupation  of  the  Republics  of  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo. 

2.  To  work  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  full  national  inde¬ 
pendence  of  these  nations. 

3.  To  take  such  other  steps  as  the  Society  may  deem  wise  to 
re-establish  friendly  cooperation  and  give  disinterested  aid  on 
a  basis  of  mutual  understanding  and  international  justice. 

The  Advisory  Council  of  the  Society  consisted  of:  Felix  Adler, 
Ernest  Angell,  Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan,  Henry  Sloane  Coffin, 
D.D.,  Albert  De  Silver,  Gilson  Gardner,  Ernest  H.  Gruening,  Francis 
Hackett,  Donald  R.  Hooker,  M.D.,  Mrs.  Edith  Houghton  Hooker, 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Knoblauch,  Paul  Kennaday,  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Robert 
Morss  Lovett,  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  J.  McConnell,  James  G;  MacDonald, 
John  E.  Milholland,  Jessie  Morris,  Mary  White  Ovington,  John  A. 
Ryan,  D.D.,  Herbert  J.  Seligmann,  Arthur  B.  Spingarn,  Theodore 
Sutro,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Sue  S.  White,  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
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THE  BRANCHES  AND  THEIR  WORK 
Membership 

Branch  membership  increased  almost  67%  in  the  year  1921  over 
that  of  1920.  This  is  remarkable  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  industrial  depression  with  its  resultant  unemployment,  espe¬ 
cially  prevalent  during  the  period  of  our  Drive.  This  increase  in 
membership  was  largely  due  to  the  Membership  Drive.  The  pre¬ 
paratory  period  for  the  Drive  began  February  1st,  when  the  National 
Office  began  sending  to  the  branches  instructions  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Drive.  During  this  period  the  Branch  Bulletin  was 
largely  used  to  help  the  branches  conduct  their  Drive. 

Regional  Conferences  were  held  at  several  large  centers. 
Branches  in  the  vicinity  of  a  center  sent  delegates  to  the  conference, 
which  was  held  by  a  National  Officer.  These  conferences  were  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  Drive  and  were  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
branches  in  Drive  methods  and  organizing  the  centers  for  their 
campaign. 

Line  Officers  were  organized  during  the  Drive  and  played  an 
important  part  in  reaching  the  branch  membership  and  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  Each  branch  appointed  a  Colonel,  a  Major  for 
each  1,000  members  or  a  fraction  thereof,  a  Captain  for  each  100 
members,  and  a  Lieutenant  for  each  ten  members.  The  Colonel 
was  the  Drive  Director.  He  associated  with  him  the  Branch  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Executive  Committee.  Each  officer  had  a  special 
duty  to  perform  and  reported  his  activities  to  his  superior  officer. 
The  National  Office  sent  out  instruction  sheets  to  each  Line  Officer, 
defining  his  duties.  Report  Blanks  were  also  issued  them.  The 
success  of  the  Drive  was  due  to  the  effective  work  of  the  Line 
Officers. 

After  the  Drive,  the  Line  Officer  Plan  was  made  permanent  and 
adapted  to  the  regular  work  of  the  branch.  It  offered  a  machinery 
whereby  every  member  of  the  branch  could  be  easily  reached  for 
action  within  twenty-four  hours,  whether  such  action  were  emer- 
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gency  meetings,  concerted  sending  of  telegrams  or  united  protest, 
etc.  The  Line  Officer  Plan  solidifies  and  unites  the  branch,  and 
tends  to  make  our  organization  a  close-knit  force,  a  power  that 
cannot  be  ignored. 

Over  300  branches  entered  the  drive.  The  campaign  stimulated 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  Association  and  a  keener 
enthusiasm  for  its  work.  Drive  quotas  were  assigned  every  branch, 
and  a  victory  pennant  was  awarded  those  who  reached  their  full 
quota.  Seventeen  branches  were  awarded  the  drive  pennant. 


Junior  Work 

The  National  Office  is  working  on  a  comprehensive  system  of 
work  for  juniors,  and  believes  that  the  training  of  the  children  in 
ideals  of  the  Association  is  of  paramount  importance  to  our  future. 
Several  of  our  branches  have  already  organized  Junior  Organiza¬ 
tions,  and  effective  work  is  being  done  by  these  units. 


Business  Methods 

The  Department  of  Branches  has  done  all  within  its  power  to 
introduce  among  the  branches  business-like  methods  of  programing, 
scheduling  and  dispatching  their  work.  It  is  seeking  to  introduce 
efficient  bookkeeping,  the  proper  protection  of  funds,  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  standard  files.  The  Department  has  prepared  and  put  on 
the  market  a  standard  system  of  files  for  membership  and  Line 
Officers,  selling  them  at  cost. 

There  has  been  published  monthly  in  the  Branch  Bulletin  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  activities  for  the  branches,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  guid¬ 
ance  as  to  what  branches  can  do. 


New  Branches 

During  the  year,  52  new  branches  were  organized.  Branches 
were  organized  in  the  States  of  Montana  and  South  Dakota.  There 
was  no  branch  of  the  Association  in  these  States  in  the  year 
1920. 

The  National  Association  has  been  stressing  Student  Chapters, 
believing  that  the  training  of  our  college  students  in  Association 
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methods  and  ideals  is  a  part  of  our  work,  the  value  of  which  can¬ 
not  be  overemphasized.  Eleven  College  Chapters  are  now  in  process 
of  organization,  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Louisiana. 

The  52  new  branches  are  distributed  in  twenty-seven  states,  as 
follows: 


Alabama 

Gadsden 

Arizona 

Douglas 

Globe-Miami 

Arkansas 

Democrat 

California 

Allensworth 
Modesto 
Siskiyou  County 
Connecticut 

New  Bntain-Plainville 
District  of  Columbia 
Howard  University 
Georgia 

Social  Circle 
Illinois 
Harvey 
Indiana 

Anderson 

Iowa 

Burlington 

Waterloo 

Kansas 

Cherokee  County 
Lawrence 

National  Military  Home 
Kentucky 
Franklin 
Madisonville 
Somerset 
Maryland 

Prince  Georges  County 
Missouri 

Caruthersville 

Montana 

Great  Falls 
New  Jersey 
Cape  May 
Morris  County 


New  Mexico 

Chaves  County 
Gallup 
New  York 
Ithaca 

Saratoga  Springs 

Troy 

Utica 

North  Carolina 
Halifax  County 
Ohio 

Erie  County 

Ironton 

Kent 

Wilberforce  University 
Oklahoma 
Boynton 
Claremore 
Clearview 
Coweta 
Pennsylvania 
Beaver 
Chester 
Donora 

Lincoln  University 
Norristown 
South  Carolina 
Walterboro 
South  Dakota 
Sioux  Falls 
Virginia 

Arlington  County 
Newport  News 
Petersburg 
West  Virginia 
Mt.  Hope 
Wyoming 

Cheyenne 
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During  the  year  119  branches  were  visited  by  National  Officers. 
Preparatory  to  the  Drive,  twenty-nine  Regional  Conferences  were 
held,  nearby  branches  being  invited  to  send  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
ferences. 

From  September,  field  work  was  confined  to  reviving  the  work 
of  inactive  branches.  Mr.  Bagnall  and  Mr.  Pickens  worked  in  the 
South,  while  Mrs.  Hunton  covered  many  of  the  Western  branches. 
These  field  workers  spent  a  week  or  ten  days  in  each  city.  They 
addressed  public  mass  meetings,  met  with  the  officers  and  Executive 
Committee  of  the  branches,  with  prominent  white  and  colored  indi¬ 
viduals,  with  fraternal,  labor  and  social  organizations,  and  clubs. 
The  branches  held  membership  campaigns  during  the  stay  of  the 
National  Officers,  which  greatly  increased  their  membership,  and 
stimulated  interest  in  the  work  of  the  local  unit.  During  this 
period  of  intensive  branch  work,  Mrs.  Hunton  held  26  meetings, 
Mr.  Pickens  103  and  Mr.  Bagnall  156. 

During  the  year  national  officers  visited  and  addressed  public 
meetings  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  number  of  the 
larger  branches  were  visited  several  times  by  various  members  of 
the  staff. 

Not  only  did  the  National  Officers  visit  branches  but  they  also 
presented  the  Association’s  program  to  labor,  social  and  fraternal 
organizations,  colleges  and  schools,  and  political  clubs.  Following 
are  some  of  the  groups  covered  by  the  Association: 


By  Mr.  Johnson 

Ethical  Culture  Societies  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Boston. 
League  of  Free  Nations,  New  York. 

Community  Church,  New  York. 

Young  Democracy,  Philadelphia. 

Twentieth  Century  Club,  Boston. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  New  York. 

Society  of  Friends,  Brooklyn. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia. 
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By  Mr.  White 

Cosmopolitan  Forum,  Cleveland. 

People’s  Educational  Forum,  New  York. 
Community  Center,  Jamaica.  N.  Y. 

Unity  House,  Boston. 

New  York  Empire  State  Federation. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations. 

Public  Forum,  Providence. 

Penguin  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 

British  Labor  Party,  London. 

Aborigines  Protection  Society,  London. 

Pan-African  Congress,  London,  Paris  and  Brussels. 


By  Mr.  Bagnall 

New  York  Ethical  Culture  High  School. 

Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Unitarian  General  Conference,  Detroit. 

State  Federations  of  Women’s  Clubs  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Training  School,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Bagnall  also  addressed  a  number  of  Southern  colleges. 


By  Mrs.  Hunton 

State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Troy. 

Women’s  Council,  Philadelphia. 

Unitarian  Convention,  Boston. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  Louisville. 
Community  Council,  Washington. 

Woman’s  Party  Fight  for  19th  Amendment,  Washington. 

League  of  Women’s  Federation,  Cleveland. 

Brooklyn  Ethical  Culture. 

Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn  Forum. 

By  Mr.  Pickens 

Community  Church,  New  York. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations. 

Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association,  New  York. 

The  Culture  Congress,  Buffalo. 

Lincoln  Center,  Chicago. 

Addressed  many  high  schools  and  colleges  in  the  North,  South  and  West. 
American  Woodmen,  Denver. 
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During  the  year,  656  public  meetings  were  addressed  by  National 
Officers  as  follows: 


Mr.  Pickens .  222 

Mr.  BagnaLL .  205 

Miss  Ovihgton .  88 

Mr.  White . . 59 

Mrs.  Hunton. . 57 

Mr.  Johnson . 25 

Total . 656 


